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That this year will be the banner year in the production of farm 
crops. 

TPhat's good news—and its news that should make the farmer sit up 
and take notice of the things he should do to improve his farm to make 
it a better money-maker and te make the years to come * banner” years 
as well, No farm is well equipped unless it has properly painted build- 
ings. Whatis worth building is surcly worth protecting. The paint 
that gives the best service, that best protects the building—that is proof 
against the worst weather—that is made especially for the peculiar cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta—is the ELEPHANT PAINT. Be sure and 
have no other. You will find it on a million farms in Canada, and in the 
cities they decorate the best buildings with it. And there are good rea- 
sons for that, Find out what reasons these ave und examine our col- 
«urs and see which you require, 


Colp’s Hardware Store 


R. E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 
LIGHT and 
HEAVY DRAYING. 


Come iin and see our linc of— 


Dominion Buggies 


PRICES RIGHT. 


Island. 


A special gang has been at 
work here this week moving 
the old depot a little farther 
west to make room for one 
more in keeping with a pro- 


land, 

The old structure which has 
done duty here as «a depot has 
been for a long time an eyesore 
to the citizens, and visitors 
have frequently remarked apon 
| the seanty accommodation pro- 
ivided at this point for passen- 
gers. Bow Island, however,felt 
that the C.P.R. would in its own 
good time recognize this defici- 
jency, and sooner or later would 
jerect a more suitable building. 
The appearance of the gang 


caused general rejoicing, and 
much satisfaction is felt in the 
town, 

The new depot will be erected 


one, and will front immediately | 
upon Broadway, with the main 
entrance opening out on to that } 
{thoroughfare. It will be eighty- | 


six feet in length, and in di-! 
mensions will be similar to the) 
The de-| 
j Wants it or not. 


one at Grassy Lake. 
sign, however, will in some re- 


~~“Eilarges its” 
Area. 


New Company Formed with 


$8,000,000 Capital, 


The Calgary News-Telegrauy says 
that another $8,000,000 natural gas 


Investigate ! 


Investigate the superior quality and reasonable prices of our FEED 
GRINDERS, POTATO DIGGERS, GRAIN TANKS, TRUCK WAGONS, 
JOHN DEERE STUBBLE BOTTOMS FOR YOUR PLOW. 


Also our Fine Line of HARNESS GOODS, the splendid quality of 
‘which has gained for us a reputation throughout the district. 


You owe it to YOURSELF to investigate before 


company bas been incorporated in 
Calgary and within the next few days 


the new concern, Eugene Coste of 


rangements for active work to be 


commenced at once, 
This new company has taken over 


gressive town such as Bow Is- | 


here this week has consequently | 


in the exact location of the old) 


jatble to sellin that market and get the | 
j better prices, ‘Phat is what the recip-| 


spects be slightly different. 


Natural Gas Comp’y| 


J) SHU cast your yotes fo; 


the president and general manager of | 


Toronto will be in Calgary making av- | 


AUGUST 25. 


1911, 


To the Electors | 
Of the 
Federal Riding of 
Medicine Hat, | 


Tam in the field as the Candidate of 
the Liberal Party and as an advocate | 
of the reciprocity pact with the United 
States, and [ desire to place before 
} you afew reasons why the cause that 
I espouse should receive your support, 

As you no doubt ave aware, one of 
the demands niade by the deputation 
of farmers from all Canada, 
which waited upon the government at 
Ottawa last fall, was that reciprocity | 
with the United States should be | 
secured, About the same time repre- 
sentatives of the United States Gov: | 
ernment went to Ottawa and intimat- | 
ed that they were prepared to negoti- 


over 


ate a reciprocal trade arrangement | 
with the result that the reciprocity | 
pact, now before the people of Canada 
for endorsation, was reached, | 
This trade measure (jives Canadian | 
| farmers free access to the market of | 
ninety million people for all their pro- 
ducts. It that 
fariner will be able to sell his) grain 
jand his live stock at the higher prices 


means the Canadian 


| obtainable in the United States mar. 
| ket. 
with the quotations on the American 
know that wheat, barley, hay, 
eattle and hogs and other products of 
the farm 


‘Those of you who keep in touch 
side, 
in ad- 


vance of the Canadian murket, and 
with the duty taken off you will be 


bring prices much 


rocal trade arrangement means, and 
it is for the farmer to say whether he 
This arrangement 
jalso reduces the duty on agricultural 
will Ue 
| farmer to save money on his purchases 
| in Chis line, 

The of Canada, 
through the deputation which went to 
; Oltawa, asked for veciprocity, and if 


jimplements, which enable 


agricullurists 


returned to 
The 


) D 
t - {Jui Dies 
Abeval party is 


will it. 


power, 


|} you get Conservative 


| ‘ty j ’ > : pL = . 
| party is opposed to this measure, and SE LET ETT PIES IN TNS EE 


| by supporting their candidate reci- 
| procity will he defeated and the pros- 
} pect of taviff velief for the farmer will 
Pbe put much farther off, Now is the 
| time forthe farmer to show his power 
| The great fluancial and industrial 
| terests of the 


Ineasure, wud 


in- 
ast are opposed to the | 
if the Conservatives are 
}returned to power they will dictate 
| the policy of that party, 

Reciprocity not only meuns much | 
to the pockets of the farmers, but it is 


worthy of the support of all other | 
} classes of the comunity. By being 
Baa ; anys " ° satis Call or 
able to import meny foodstut!s from 
jthe United States free of duty it 


j should appeal to the consumers of this 


country Who are anxious for a vedue- 


the world is its best recommendation to you. 


——————____. 


om 


PIONEER 


Now is Your Goportunity. 


all the holdings of the Prairie Fuel, | tion in the cost of living, 
Oil and Gas Co, and will operate the 
big pipe line from Bow Island to Cal- | 


Again, upon the prosperity of the 
vie 


the development of 


5 > Ss RE 


farmer depends 


|gary, and the coming of Mr, Coste to|} the towns and cities. Hf the farmer 


| Calgary will mark the immediate com- | gets move for his grain and his live 


THE BIGCEST CROP 


_ That Sunny Southern Alberta has ever seen 
IS HOW vrowiny, 
9 = ‘EF 
DON'T FORGET 
To order your Binder carly or you may not be 


able to got one, owing to the great number that 
Will be required to harvest this crop. 


BE SURE 


ae ; ; ‘ , " 
Before buying your machine to mnqure mto 


the merits of the 


MASSEY-HARRIS. BINDER, 


Che machine that has thru years of ceaseless 
aud creditable work climbed to the top, and 
now stands recognised by all as the 


Harvesting machine on earth to-day. 


The hundreds of thousands of satisfied users throughout 


cr. B. LOUCKS, agent. 


larness 


AT THE 


HARNESS 


uma 


TOC BE SOLD 


STORE, 


W. R. BIRTCH, PROPR. 


NO INVESTMENT ON E: 


LIKE EARTH ITSELF. 


ARTE, 


write the--- 
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r Lo way 8 wae 


| 
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H 

wry Publi j i 
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i 


buying your needs. 


mencement of this line. 


stock he will have move to spend with 


J 
| The changing of 


the company’s | the merchant, and directly and indi- § 


A, SWENNUMSON, 


Bow Island. 


holdings was pot generally known on | rectly the entive country will benefh. 


Tuesday, and same gifliculty was ex: | 


Through the reciprocity agitation 


pevienced in getting any definite news! the lands of Western Canada have 


We have a complete stock of Material es- 
wecially for this work. Farmers should 
see us before buying elsewherg. 


Prices as Low as the Lowest. 
Grades Guaranteed. 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, 


Manager. 


regarding the transfer, but it is stated | been advertised in the Republic to the 
by some of those interested that the! south as they never were advertised 
new company will go into the natural! before, The opponents of the measure 
gas business on a far more extensive | in the United States Congress argued | 
scale than was at first projected, } that the American farmer could not | 

compete with the cheap lands and fer- 

| tile soil of the Canadian prairies, with | 


| Congressmen advertised, 
this inean ? 


| the result that many American famn- 
’ | : ; 
Location of Shops ers heard Canalis praises sounded 
for the first time, and thousands will 
" is flock to this country to settle on the | 
will be Decided land, which their own Senators and 
° What will 
More settlers, nore pro- 
j duction, morewealth, and an inévease 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy will iv the value of cur lands, 
Visit West Next Week: The Conservative pary, until this 
| pact Was negotiated, had always ad- 
vocated reciprocity: but they have 
Thomas | bow changed completely, not because 


Winnipeg, Aug. 28,—Sir 
Shaughnessy, president of the C.P.R,, | “ey do not believe in veviprocity, but | 
is expected in the cily this week. He | because they must oppose the Liberal 
will leave Montreal to-day and will be | Govermment right’ or wrong. One of 
accompanied by several directors of | the arguments they alvance against 
the company and sce a large part of | reciprocity now is that itimay affect 
the west before returning east. our relations with the mother country 

During the trip through the pro- aud ultimately lead to political union 
vinces, a question of great importance | With the United States, 
to Alberta cities will be finally settled. | 
This will be the matter of the location 
of the immense new shops, which ave 
to be built for lines in Western Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta, 
Medicine Hat, 


This is mere- 
In the past the 
Conservatives advocated reciprocity 
and waved the old flag at the same 
time, Their great leader, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, he +A 


ly an election cry, 


when declared 
British subject | was born and a Brit 


ish subject Lb will die” 


Calgary, 
Bassano aud Bow Is- 
land have been talked of for the hon- 
our, The people of Medicine Hat ave 
confident that they will land the prize, 
but the counnonly accepted belief in 
this city is that the shops will be built 


was advocating 
reciprocity with the United States, 
The Conservative party cries loyalty ; 
but during ail the thine ilwas in power 
of 


idence 


it never pave ey 


its regard 
On the other 
Sir Thomas should reach Calgary | hand, the Liberal party intyoduce 
the early payt of next week, Continued on page 8, } 
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Pioneer 
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Just reccived extra good 

paar .~ Gt ° f: 

FINE Shiplap 

for 
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See this stock befo 
ing, Our 
RIGHT. 


¢ buy- 


PRICES ARE 


famber 


in Calgary, for the mother country, A, FF, DULMAGE ” 2 te M ANAGER 
EE EEE ENTS SE ST AE IG, ot NaS So 


‘Has 
Cold or Gatarrh 


Dear Sirs,—I have been in the drug 
business for over six years, and as an 
up-to-date druggist have a deep-seated 
antipathy to certain kinds of medicines. 
However, being a sufferer from Catarrh 
and noticing the enormous sale of Ca- 
tarrhozone, actuated by motives of 
curiosity [ opened and tried a small 25 
cent package of Catarrhozone, By the 
time [ had finished it and one of the $1 
size outfits of Catarrhozone, | was com 
pletely cared, That was eight months 
ago, and [ have never since even had a 
cold, I consider Catarrhozone an indis 
pensable remedy in every household, 

(Signed) Lawrence Mead, 


No Longer 


Brockville, Ont, 
Catarrhozone is sold under guarantee, 
in 50e and $1 sizes, Ger it from 


your dealer 


THE CLASS IN HUMOR 


The professor of humor rubbed his 
eves sleepily, and yawned as the young 
gentlemen who were specializing in 
British humor entered the room, 

** Good morning, gentlemen,’* he 
said, with a yawn, when the class was 
seated. ‘‘As you know, we are to con 
sider) that subtle variety of humor 
known as ‘The Merry Quip a la Punch’ 


this morning Mr. Hawkins, if you 
were commissioned by the editor of 
Punch to prepare a quip on a woods 
man about to take out an insurance 


policy, just how would you put it?’’ 


‘“*Why—er—why, Professor,’’ said 
Mr. Hawkins, scratching his head., ‘‘I 
should have the agent advise him to 
make it an axeident policy.’ 


Hawkins,'’ said the 
a tear from the 


‘*Very good, Mr 


professor, Wiping away 


left eye. ‘‘And you, Mr. Dubbleigh 
how would you work up a variation on 
that jest for a cabman running along 
*jecadilly 2?” 

**T’d have him call for a taxi-dent 
policy, sir,’ said Dubbleigh 

The professor frowned 

**That, sir, is an original auswer, and 
| have repeatedly told this class that} 
in humor we desire to cultivate not so 
much originality as our memories, he 
said. ‘‘Please bear that in mind here 
after. Mr. Wilkstaver, you may give 
me the form of policy to be taken out 
by a Picadilly cabman in accordance} 
with the rigid rules of this branch of 
humor.’’ 


“*He’d ask for a 
sir,’’ replied Mr 


ack-cident policy, 
Wilkstaver 


**That is right,’’ said the professor, 
putting a fresh cupful of grounds in 
the coffee-machine. ‘‘If you were the 
editor of Punch, Mr. Squiggs,’’ said 
the professor, reverting to his notes, 
“‘and a correspondent wrote to yeu to 
inquire the best way to open an egg 


what would you reply? 

‘I should say that in our best cireles 
it is done with a knife, sir, cutting it 
sharply across the upper elliptical end, 


but that some persons in the country 
prefer to get a mother hen and hatch 
it,’’ replied Mr. Squiggs 


The class was dismissed prematurely, 
for at that moment the professor fell 
off his chair in an attack of coma 
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DODDS 


Every Woman 


is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


MARVEL Whirling Spray 


The new Vaginal Syringe. Bes! 
lost convenient. It cleanses 
instantly. Ask you 
druggist for 


NR 


if he *annot supply the 
MAR VEL accept no other, 
‘but send stamp for illustrated 

book —sealed. It gives i 
wlars and directions invaluable to ladies. 


INDSOR SUPPLY CO., 
indsor, Ont. jeneral Agents for Canata. 


Chilliwack, British Columbia 


The Garden of B.C., in the famous Fraser 
Valley. Finest farming and fruit land in the 
werld. Irrigation unknown. B.C, Electric Ry. 
trom Vancouver; ©.N.R. transcontinental and 
Gt. Northern building. Chilliwack a modern 
sity—waterworks, electric light, etc. Green 
the year round. The Prairie Man's 

‘eradise—uo frost, no four month's snow. 

Write H. T. Goodland, Secy, Board of 
Trade, Chilliwack, for all information, book- 
lets, maps, etc.—THEN COME. 


Dr.Martel’s Female Pills 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommenaed for women's ail- 
ments, a scientifically prepared remedy of 
proven worth. The resv’s from their use ts 
quick and permauent. For sale at all drug 


}1 could 


OU know, my dear boy,’’ said a 
sympathizing friend to a man in 
trouble, ‘‘that we really gain by 

our trials in life.’’ 

‘*That depends altogether on the kind 
of lawyer you get to conduct them,’’ 
replied the sufferer, 

ewe 

Magistrate:. ‘Drunk again! When 
you were last here you promised to 
sign the pledge.’’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘Well, I’m goin’ to as 
soon as L can write. T've been takin’ 
lessons, but I ain’t made much progress 
yet!’’ 

. . . 

said the husband who 
manufacturing 
leak 


‘Of course,’’ 
makes a speciality of 
excuses, ‘‘the truth is bound to 
out some time.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ rejoined the 
the matrimonial combine; 
inclined to beliewe that it 
of you long ago.’’ 

. 


other half of 
‘fand L am 
leaked out 


‘* But, darling,’’ murmured the love 
lorn youth, ‘‘every night for two weeks 
I have been on my bended knees before 
you. Have you no pity?’’ 

" “T eertainly have, Horace,’’ spoke 
up the pretty flirt, as she reached for 
her hand bag. ‘‘Here’s a shilling, Go 
and have your trousers pressed, After 
so much bending they must be awfully 
baggy 

oe Te 

While one thing essential to a lawyer 
is a thorough knowledge of Latin, it is 
not necessary that he should parade 
his classical knowledge, for he might 
be ‘‘taken down a peg,’’ as was the 
young lawyer who displayed his learn- 
ing before a Manchester jury. 

His opponent replied: 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury, the young 
lawyer who has just addressed you has 
roamed with Romulus, canted with Can- 
tharides, ripped with Euripides, socked 
with Socrates; but what does he know 
about the laws of England as to assault 


and battery? 


er Yar 

From some unexplained cause the en 
gine attached to a Scottish express once 
broke down near Y——. A _ worthy 
quickly put his head out of the window 
and inquired 

‘What on earth’s wrang, gaird?’’ 

The guard was cross, for no records 
could be broken that journey, and testi 
ly replied: 

“<*Well, Scottie, the driver’s a coun 
tryman of yours, and the beggar has 
used all the hot water in the boiler to 
mix grog with.’’ 

“Na, na, gaird, the chiel’s nae a 
Scot,’’ came the retort, ‘for he widna 
trouble aboot the water.’’ 


muckle 


Beacon Streete had called upon the 
fair maiden of his dreams, and she had 
received him eagerly 

‘Oh, Becky, dear,’’ she 
as he entered the room, 
seen papa?’’ ° 
ey have endeavored to arrange@.... 
interview, Penelope,’’ he replied, wear 
ily, ‘*but [ have found him in such an 
extraordinary loquacious state of intel 
lectual absorption’ in his own immediate 
enterprises that I have been unable to 


murmured, 
*“‘have you 


insert a monosyllable edgewis 
‘Why don’t you try him with a few 


shorter words than usual, beloved?’’ 
whispered the fair one 
28 


The Scot has ne monopoly of domes 
tic felicity, as many a piquant para 
graph bears witness. The other day an 
old farmer and his wife were ‘‘ doing 
the sights of a provincial town, and, 
among other places, they visited a pano 
rama of South Africa 

The views were extremely interesting, 
ind the couple enjoying them 
selves to the full As scene after scene 
the old lady’s enthusiasm in 
and at length, turning to her 
husband, she exclaimed 

‘*Oh, Sandy, this is 
jist sit 
weel, Jeannie, woman,’’ 
mirth of those 
still there; 


were 


passed 


creased, 


really splendid. 
my days.’’ 

replied 
sitting 


Tl] no 


here a 

‘Ah, 
Sandy, to the 
‘jist sit 


near you 


grudge the saxpence 
rirl, 


the g 
last 


‘*George,’ beautiful 
us she nestled him, ‘‘the 


time you called you proposed ad 


said 


close to 


‘*T did, sweet one.’’ 

‘‘And [ aecepted yo 

‘*You did love.’ 

‘“‘T’ presume, George,’’ she went on, 
in her most fascinating manner, ‘‘that 


foolish, 


you look upon me merely as a 


thoughtless girl, but—but 


‘‘How can you think so, pet?’’ he 
interrupted ‘ 
‘*But,’’ she weot on, in a more busi- 


nesslike way, ‘‘I have something of the 


business instinct of the New Woman 
in me, and—and-—I shall have to ask 
you to repeat the proposal again to 
night. The last time you ealled it was 
Sunday, and contracts made on that 
day, | jearn, are not legally binding.’’ 
er © 

In the Ballyhooly walking contest, 

Micky Nolan, the loeal Lean-do-every- 


thing man, made the pace; so much 80, 
in fact, that not one of the judges of 
the Hooligan Cycling Club, mounted on 
their bone shakers, could keep him in 
sight. i 

He accomplished the walk of twenty- 
five miles in the record time of three 
hours, thereby smashing the record set 
up by the champion into little pieces, 

‘‘Now, look here, Nolan,’’ remon- 
strated one of the judges at the present- 
ation of prizes held in the Parish Hall, 
‘vou really couldn't do it without run- 
ning, you know, I may say,’’ he went 
on, in explanation, ‘‘that the standing 
record is just eight miles per hour’’— 
here Nolan humorously interrupted by 
remarking that it was a walking con 
test he entered, not a standing one-- 
‘so unless you guarantee you did not 
run you must forgo the cup,’’ concluded 
the judge, sternly. 


Nn 

A cough is often the forerunner of 
serious pulmonary afilictions, yet there 
is a simple eure within the reach of all 
in Bickle’s Anti-Consumptive Syrup, 
an old-time and widely recognized re- 
medy, which, if resorted to at the in- 
ception of a cold, will invariably give 
relief, and by overcoming the trouble, 
guard the system from any serious con- 
sequences, Price 25 cents, at all deal- 
ers. 


Nolan gave the required guarantee. 


“*T did not run, sor,’’ he protested, 
somewhat indignantly, as he walked off 
with the cup, amid tremendous cheering. 

Next day Nolan met the judge on the 
outskirts of Ballyhooly. 

“By Jove!’’ ejaculated the judge ad- 
miringly. ‘*You can walk, and no mis- 
take. How on earth did you do it? 
It seems impossible. I guess it must 
be a mystery.’’ 

‘*Aye, sor, it is,’’ 
slyly. 

‘*But if ye’d asked me if Oi’d been 
in ould Tim Hooley’s cart, begorra, 
Oi'd iv lost the ould tin pot! 


assented Nolan, 


eee 


‘*Ah, it is superb! Magnifique!’’ 
cried the French aviator, as he aviated 
through space a thousand dizzy feet 
above the blue sea, ‘‘And when I 
arrive in England, ze people zere will 
shout ‘Brava!’ and wave zeir hats for 
me,’’ 

He sailed along happily. Presently 
the sunlit, chalky cliffs of Albioa came 
into view, He kissed his hand in an 
ecstasy of joy. 


But, alas for his triumph! <A sudden 
gust of wind upset his caleulations, 
his course, and his courage—not te 


mention himself. He descended from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and fell 
plunk into the sea. 

‘“*Ze rescue—we 
ed 

A holiday tripper jumped from a 
boat and brought him into safety, Af- 
ter the flabby flier had wrung his 
clothes, he wrung the hand of his res- 
euer, and cried: 


rosenel?’ he shriek 


‘*Ah, my preserver—my good pre 
server! "’ 
“Old ’ard, guv’avr —’old ‘ard!’ 


retorted his benefactor, crossly. ‘‘ You 
needn't chaff a_ feller beeos ‘ea 
works in a jam factory!’ 


Mee. Ades 


armer Haykins is particularly proud 
of his apple tree, on which he spends 
a lot of time, with the result_that the 
fruit forms his heart’s delight and the 
envy of his neighbors. As might be 
expected, schoolboys have shown a par- 
ticular fondness for these apples, and 
Farmer Haykins was heard to declare 
that trouble was in store for the first 
trespasser caught in his orchard. 

One morning a neighbor dropped in 
on him, and after a few minutes’ con- 
versation remarked in an uneasy man 
ner that his son was in a bad way. 


**Oh; what’s the matter with him?’ 
asked the farmer sympathetically. 


‘*He’s become a sleep-walker, It’s 
very sad, was the reply. 

**So it is, so it is.’’ 

‘‘And the worst part of it-is,’’ the 


other went on, ‘‘he’s so fond of apples, 

that I’m afraid one of these nights 

you'll catch him in your orchard. If 

you do, for goodness’ sake don’t wake 

him It’s absolutely dangerous to do 
-_ — — Tt ae 

Farmer( Haykins shook his head 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Well, you see,’’ he said presently, 
‘I don’t quite know what to say. My 
bulldog, wot I leaves in charge of the 
trees, he’s a sleepwalker, too, and I’m 
wonderin’ wot will happen if the two 
meets.’’ 


3ut they never met. 


The Horseman 


That furnish more diversi 
fied entertainment to more people than 
any thing that pertains to out door 
sport, is shown by the growing popu 
larity of trotting meeting given by 
regular ussociations, amateur matinee 
clubs, agricultural associations, polo 
and both and outdoor horse 
shows. These sports are patronized 
by. the best citizens and the 
officials of trotting association, 
fair, polo club or horse show are the 
most successful and prominent men 
in their respective lines of business, 
which tends not only to popularize 
the sport but to elevate it 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
there are shining’ examples in other 
lines of sport which harness’ horse 
officials can well pattern after and 
profit by. No greater example can 
be studied with more benefit than 
the methods of Charley Comisky, 
owner of the White Sox baseball club. 
He has played the part of a clean, 
highelass sportsman and — staunchly 
stood for the betterment of the game 
through the elimination of pool sell 
ing, liquor and the bad element gen 
erally, When a few years ago a ma 
jority of the officials contended that 
it was impossible to make the game 


horses 


indoor 


class of 
any 


pay without these accessories, he 
stoutly maintained that the game 
would become greater and more sue 


cessful financially without them. Re 
sults have proved the wisdom of his 
contention When the ticket specu 
lators tried to profit by the popularity 
of his team this season, he hired his 
own detectives and landed them in 
jail. In the management of his ball 
park and team he has always kept 
faith with his patrons and looked for 
his profits at the gate, and the time 
is now at hand when all trotting track 


managers must do the same. Several 
trotting associations have already 
demonstrated that the popularity of 


the sport with a great majority of the 
atrons does not depend on pool sell- 
ing by the sueeess of their meetings 
with the gambling feature eliminated. 
That the light harness sport does 
not depend on the pool selling, is easi- 
ly proven by watching the betting 
ring at any of the meetings where pool 


selling is still permitted. Not one 
tenth of the patrons are seen there. 
Speculation is confined chiefly to a 


few who follow the cireuits for that 
purpose solely. The horse is the at- 
traction for the vast majority who at- 
tend the meetings. The pure love of 
the horses and the speed contests 
whieh prove their breeding speed and 
gameness is the call that takes men, 
and many women, too, half way across 
the continent to attend a trotting meet- 
ing where noted horses are slated to test 
their mettle, 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBER'?' 
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Problem for the Editor 


[t has been asked whethor stepping 
on a man’s corns is sufficient provoca- 
tion for swearing. The editor advises, 
keep your toes clear of corns by using 
Putnam’s Painless Corn Extractor, al- 
ways best, painless and prompt. Sold 
by druggists, price 25c, 


More light harness horses are in 
training for the races this year than 
ever before in the history of the trot- 
ting turf. More meetings are adver- 
tised on both mile and half-mile tracks 
than ever before, and judging from 
reports of last season, more people 
will attend the meetings in every see- 
tion of the country, From every train- 
ing centre comes the information that 
the number of horses being prepared 
for the. season’s meetings is greater, 
with fewer of mediocre quality; all 
of which speaks for the most success- 
ful season the country ever saw. A 
majority of these hor€es are owned by 
leading business and professional men 
who hold the respect and esteem of the 
communities in which they live. 


* * «© 
Trainers of light harness horses 
have for years contended that it is 


impossible for them to get their hor- 
ses ready for the races earlier in the 
season than July, owing to weather 
conditions, yet in Western Canada the 
first trotter and pacer to take records 
in standard time for the season of 
1911, did it in the first week in May. 
Horses were easily prepared for the 
Decoration Day meeting at Hobokus, 
N.J., a suburb of New York, and they 
made astonishingly fast time. Not only 
that, but one two-in-three-heat race 
was so stubbornly contested that it re- 
quired six heats to decide it. Five dif- 
ferent horses won a heat, the best time 
being 2:1614 with a last half in 1:07\%. 

At the matinee at Ingalls Park mile 
track, Joliet, Tll., on the same day, May 
30th, in the pacing races, miles were 
reeled off in 2:12 and 2:13 with quar- 
ters in better than 30 seconds, is proof 
enough, to say nothing of many other 
well-attended amateur meets through- 
out the country on that day, that 
horses can be prepared and raced with 
safety the last day in May, or even 


earlier, without going to far away 
California or the sunny Southland 
looking for more favorable weather. 


Track managers, as well as owners of 
campaigning stables, would do well to 
consider the fact that folks who have 
had indoor amusement all winter are 
anxious to get out of doors in the 
spring and will liberally patronize the 
first outdoor entertainments, The early 
gate money is the easy money and the 
same efforts will get more of it in 
May, or, easily June, before the edge 
is worn off and other attractions divide 


the patronage. The campaigning sea- 
son should and can be extended at 
both ends, especially in the spring, 
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LOVE ROMANCES OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


Only a pietured face on the Academy 
wall, A pair of blue eyes full of laugh- 
ter and smischief. a dimple that seems 
to come and go as you look at it, a 
tiny rosebud of a mouth, and a dainty 
little head running over with golden 
eurls, Only a painted face. But what 
potentialities of romance may lurk in 
its pictured beauty! 

Such was the sweet vision that ar- 
rested the eyes of Edward Fortescue, 
the wealthy scion of the noble family 
of that name, at the Aeademy Exhibi- 
tion of 1854. The picture was by a 
young and unknown artist, and it bore 
the simple but expressive title, 
‘‘Springtime.’’ At the first sight of 
tliat fair young face, with its merry 
dancing eyes, Edward Fortescue lost 
Tis heart. He determined at any cost 
to find its owner, and, after weeks of 


pursuit, ran the artist to earth in a 
small village in the heart of Wales. 
From him he learnt that the original 


of ‘‘Springtime’’ was his only sister, 
who had died suddenly, tragically, of 
heart-failure than a month after 
the last touch had been put to her 
portrait. 
Fortesene 


less 


was inconsolable. The 
sweet haunted his waking and 
sleeping hours. For him no other, 
henceforth, however fair, held the least 
attraction. For a few years he sought 
distraction in other lands, but the blue 
eyes pursued him, On his return he 
flung himself into political work and 
social pleasures, but nowhere could he 
find eseape, One December 
morning in 1866 he was found dead in 
bed in his chambers in the Temple, and 
in his right hand was clasped a minia 
ture of the lady of the ‘‘Springtime.’’ 

An Indian Rajah was walking through 
the Academy rooms during the exhibi 
tion of 1842 when he was attracted by 
a painting of ‘* Perseus id Androme 
da.’’ ‘*Who is the original of that 
beautiful young woman?’’ he asked 
his guide, pointing to Andromeda, ‘‘1 
do not know, your Highness,’’ was the 
answer; ‘‘but I ean easily find the 
artist.’’ The address of the artist was 
quickly available, and the Rajah re 
paired there post-haste; ‘‘Tell me who 
your Andromeda is,’’ he said, ‘‘and | 


face 


solace or 


will give you $2,500 for the picture.’’! 


The original, he was informed 
daughter of » 


was the 
neighboring peengroces, 
‘*Send for her at onee,’’ said the Ra- 
jah. Within half an hour the girl, ae- 
companied by her father, arrived at 
the studio, and proved to be even love- 
lier than her presentment. So charmed 
was hiv dusky Highness that he forth- 
with offered a large sum to the tradas- 
man for the privilege of adding Andro- 
meda to his harem, But alas for the 
Rajah’s ambition, Father and daugh- 
ter alike repudiated the offer and the 
old, and his Highness went away in 
igh disgust that neither his rank nor 
his money could purchase an English 
wife. 

Tn the early eighties a bronzed, m'i- 
tary looking man halted suddenly in 
front of a picture of « young and beau- 
tiful woman stooping over a eradle. 
It was an exquisite preseutment of 


‘Tis a Marvellous Thing.—When the 
cures effected by Dr. Thomas’ Eelectric 
Oil are considered, the speedy and per- 
manent relief it has brought to the suf- 
fering wherever it has been used, it 
must be regarded as a marvellous thing 
that so potent a medicine should result 
from the six ingredients which enter 
into its composition. A trial will econ- 
vince the most skeptical of its healing 
virtues, 


‘‘Motherhood,’’ the title it bore. For 
several minutes he stood with eyes fix- 
ed on the bent and graceful agate, as 
if unable to detach his gaze, Then he 
strode hastily to the turnstiles and in- 
quired if the picture was for sale. ‘‘T 
believe not,’’ was the answer; ‘‘the 
artist lives not far away. Here is the 
address, ’’ Before many hours had 
elapsed both artist and original were 
found; and a few months later the clue 
to the mystery was furnished by the 
following announcement in a London 
paper: 

‘© marriage has been arranged be- 
tween Colonel H——, of the Indian 
Army, and the beautiful young widow 
of Mr. S——, the artist, who had fallen 
on evil days since the death of her 
husband. We understand that some 
years ago the colonel and the widow 
had been affianced, and were on the eve 
of being married when the bride’s fa- 
ther, General B——, forbade the union. 
It was a visit to the last Academy Ex- 
hibition, during which the colonel recog- 
nized in a picture the portrait of his 
love of former days, that led to a re- 
sumption of the romance which is to 
find its climax in peals of wedding- 
bells.’’ 

One more romance—-one of many. In 
the Academy Exhibition of 1878 a 
wealthy Australian was walking about 
the rooms of Burlington House when 
his eye fell on a picture of a hayfield, 
full of sunlight and beauty, In the 
foreground was a graceful, girlish fig- 
ure, rake in nd, in a lilae sun-bonnet, 
from under which a pair of wistful blue 
eyes looked expectantly as if awaiting 
the coming of a lover. At sight of the 
little face under the sun-bonnet the 
looker gave a gasp of amazement, for 
it was the exact reproduction of that 
of the girl he had loved and lost many 
years earlier, before he crossed the 
seas to seek fortune, 

Hurrying to an official, he learned 
the address of the artist, and through 
him was soon able to track the pretty 
haymaker to her home. He found her 
living in a small attie-room near Hol- 
born, and from her lips he heard the 
story which confirmed his expectations. 
She was indeed the daughter of his lost 
love, who had made an unhappy mar- 
riage and had died, leaving her child, 
penniless, to earn a seanty livelihood 
by placing her beauty at the service 
of artists as a model. 

When, a few months later, the Aus- 
tralian crossed the seas again, he had 
with him as bride the little haymaker, 
who today is one of the most popular 
and charming of the social queens of 
Sydney. 


FAMOUS GLUTTONS 


‘*Beasts feed, man eats. The wise 
man alone knows how to eat.’’ But not 
always, It would scareely be incorrect 
to describe Balzac, Voltaire and Victor 
Hugo, for instance, as wise men in their 
own way; and yet they were human 
gluttons, whose gastronomic feats 
would strike the average reader as 
somewhat amazing, to say the least. 

Balzac has told us himself that at 
the end of a night of hard writing he 
went to a certain famous eating-house 
in Paris and there ordered, and ate, a 
little dinner carefully composed of 
twelve dozen Ostend oysters, twelve 
mutton cutlets, a duck, two roast. pe 
tridges, a Normandy sole, fruit, coffee, 
and liqueurs. Vietor Hugo, whose iron 
teeth could crush a cutlet bone as if it 
were an almond, sometimes amused his 
grandchildren, after eating through a 
dinner of six courses, by collecting the 
remnants of soup, entree, fish, roast, 
vegetables, and sweet dishes, mixing 
them, and eating this horrible ‘‘salad’’ 
there and then with obvious pleasure. 

Voltaire, who almost lived on strong 
coffee, bragged of drinking sixty cups 
a day, which reminds one of Dr. John- 
son, who could almost equal this reeord 
in the matter of tea. 

Judging, however, from 
mation contained in an_ interesting 
book lately published in France, on 
‘*Dining and Its Amenities,’’ it would 
appear that not even Balzac, Hugo, or 
the more modern eating champions we 
oceasionally read about, whose feats for 
wagers—such as disposing of a trifle 
like 20 Ib. of plum-duff, fifty or sixty 
eggs, or a seore of pigeons—would not 
have’ stood mueh chanee if matched 
against ont or two of the French kings, 
Take Louis XIV., for instance, who was 
a gourmand and a gourmet too) He had 
as many as 1,500 men to cook for him 
and to wait at his banquets 

Here is the menu of one of his ordin 
ary dinners; One broth made of two 
fowls and one of four partridges and 
cabbages; one additional soup, made of 
six pigeons and one of cocks’ combs; 
two further soups, one of tow! and one 
of partridge; a 20lb. side of veal and 
twelve pigeons; a fricassee of six chie- 
kens and two hashed partridges, three 
roast partridges, six braised pigeons, 
two roast turkeys, three truffled hens, 
two fat capons, nine chickens, nine 
pigeons, two young chickens, six par- 
tridges, and four pigeons. The dessert | 
consisted of two china bowls of raw 
fruit, two of jam, dnd two of compote. 

No doubt the King did not eat all 
this, but he certainly more than toueh 
ed it, as shown by his supper menu of 
the same day, which consisied of two 
ecapons, twelve pigeons, one partridge 
with parmesan, four more pigeons, six 
chickens, 8 lb. of veal, one pheasant, 
three purtridges, three fat. hens, four 
young chickens, nine chickens, another 


the infor- 


To Men Who Live Inactive Lives,— 
ixereise in the open air is the best 
tonic for stomach and system gener- 
ally; but there are those who are com- 
pelled to follow sedentary occupations 
and the inactivity tends to restrict the 
healthy action of the digestive organs 
and sickness follows. Parmelee’s Vege- 
table Pills regulate the stomach and 
liver and restore healthy action. It is 
wise to have a packet of the pills al- 
ways on hand, 


Canal Workers’ Experience 


Some time ago I came to this place 
to work on the eanal and through in- 
element weather and exposure eontract- 
ed the worst kind of neuralgia. The 
pain would fillymy forehad so that IL 
couldn't see; \ was just awfal 1 
went to o druggist in town and was ad- 
vised to use a 50c. bottle of Nerviline. 
That was the best advice and the best 
medicine I ever got. [ will always re- 
commend Nerviline for any aehe or 
pain, - It is so strong and penetrating 
it is bound to cure. 

(Signed) A, R. Giorgi. 
Trenton, Ont. 


Doctors will tell you that nothing but 
the purest and most healing antiseptic 
drugs are used in Nerviline—that’s why 
it is so safe for general family use, for 
the baby as well as the parent. If you 
haven't tried Nerviline, do so now— 
your neighbors are almost sure .to know 
of its manifold merits and uses. 
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eight pigeons, four young pigeons. And 
on that particular day the King did 
not find the supper menu sufficient to 
satisfy his Royal appetite, and ealled 
for more. The following had to be 
added to the menu: Four gt in 
sauce, roast pie of two fat chickens, 
two ecapons, two woodcocks, two teals, 
and five partridges. 

Ilors-d oeuvre are not mentioned, but 
they ineluded such things as. black- 
pudding, sausages, and truffled pies. 

The book mentions that Alexander 
the Great and the Emperor Septimus 
Severus both died from over-indulgence 
in food, while vegetarian readera will 
be interested to learn that Albinua, the 
ancient vegetarian, showed rare diges- 
tive powers by consuming in one morn- 
ing 100 peaches, ten melons, 20 Ib. of 
museat grapes, and 480 oysters. 

SAMOAN MATS 

Among the curious customs of the 
Samoans is that of making heirlooms of 
mats. By some simple process of rea- 
soning the mat has come to be identi- 
fied with the family, as the hearthstone 
is traditionally sacred among the Saxon 
race. 

The Samoan mats are really fine speci- 
mens of art. The people esteem them 
much more highly than any article of 
European manufacture, and the elder 
they are the more they are regarded. 

Some of them have names known all 
over the Saxon group. The oldest is 
ealled Moe-e Fui-Lui, or ‘*The man that 
slept among the creepers.’’ It got this 
title by reason of the fact that it had 
been hidden away for years among the 
creeping convolvulus that grows wild 
along the seashore. It is known to be 
two hundred years old, as the names of 
its owners during that period ean be 
traced, 

The possession of one of these old 
mats gives the owner great power: in 
fact, it is a title-deed to rank and pro 
perty, from the Samoan standpoint. [t 
does not matter if the mats are tattered 
and worn out; their antiquity is their 
value, and for some of the most cher 
ished of them large sums of money 
would be refused, 

)'" HIGHEST ON RECORD ~ 
Canada’s trade, 1909-10, $698,211,211 
Canada’s mining production (1910), 

$105,040,958 


’s fishery production, 1909-10, 
$29,629,169, 

Canada’s post 
085,000 letters. 

Canada’s Government 
11, $101,503,710, 

247,378 vessels trading between Can 
ada and the United States and in coast- 
ing trade, 1910; tonnage, 101,318,917 

Canada’s borrowings, 1910, $21 
500. 

Canada’s buildings, 
$94,326,219. 

Canada’s estimated manufacturing 
output, 1910, one billion dollars. 

Western land sales, Government 
railways, 1909-10, averaged $13.36 
acre—highest on record. 

Canada’s lumber cut, 1909, value $62, 
819,477. 

1910 was a banner year in Canada’s 
nickel industry. 

1910 was Canada’s banner 
year in traffic and earnings. 

Canada’s peoples’ savings, $915,829, 
503, or $122 per head—highest of any 
country, 

Canada’s 
1910, 


office business, 456,- 


revenue 1910- 


1910, 17 


cities, 
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bank 
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record 
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LOVE-LETTERS OF A HUSBAND 


Dear Jane,—Arrived here this morn- 
ing O.K. It’s a poor-looking town, but 
busin is good. I’ll write more next 
time.—-Your loving husband, John. 

Dear Jane,—Got here last night. The 
train was three hours late. No news, 
but business is good. Longer letter 
next time.—Yours as ever, Jobn. 

Dear Jane,—Sorry to hear you were 
not feeling well, Hope you are better 
by now. Getting a good many orders 
here. No news, but more next time.— 
Lovingly, John. 

Dear Jane,—Just to let you know 
I’m all right, though the rheumatism 
has been bothering me again. Got here 
this morning, and have done a lot of 


business already. Nothing to write, 
but I’ll do better next time,—With 
love, John. ‘ 


A Remedy for Bilious Headache,— 
To those subject to bilious headache, 
Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills are recom 
mended as the way to speedy relief. 
Taken according to directions they will 
subdue irregularities of the stomach 
and so act upon the nerves and blood 
vessels that the pains in the head will 
cease. There are few who are not at 
some time subject to biliousness and 
familiar with its attendant evils. Yet 
none need suffer with these pills at 
hand, 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 


Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 
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should write a book about Great Brit- 
ain’s possessions in the Far Bast. As 
a matter of fact many Americans have 
done this, and in some eases their works 
are standard authorities. If Great 
Britain should lose India or the Suez 
Canal it would be an affair of the ut- 
most moment for America, British and 
American diplomacies are in contact 
all over the world, and so it becomes a 
patriotic duty to study the affairs of 
the British Empire. It is the men who 
know the world who will be needed to 
solve the American problems ‘‘that are 
even now preparing for her.’’ 

Mr, Collier has a gift for stating 
facts with commendable virility. How 
foolish it is, he says, to speculate on the 
Japanese, German, or any other ‘‘peril’’ 
when a study of the facts will show us 
the inevitable, The man who jumps 
out of a window falls to the ground. 
There is no need to guess at the direc- 
tion of his movement. In the same way 
Germany and Japan must expand or 
be destroyed, There is no need to pos- 
tulate subtile enmities or dark policies 
when the facts are in sight: 


“The reader will understand the 
situation better with these comparisons 
at hand. The United States has a popu- 
lation of about 28 persons per square 
mile, Japan has a population of 317 to 
the square mile, while Europe, with an 
area in square miles not much larger 
than the United States, has a population 
of 390,000,000, or a density of 101 to 
the square mile. Great Britain has a 
smaller area than Colorado and a den- 
sity of 470, while England alone has a 
density of 605. 
one and a half times as large as Mas- 
sachusetts, and has a density of 616. 
Canada has a density of only 1.75, Italy 
is not much larger than Nevada, but 
Nevada has less than one person to the 
square mile, and Italy 298, Rhode Is- 
land, our most densely populated state, 
has a population of 407 to the square 
mile; next Massachusetts with 
348.’? 


Mr. Collier seems to think that Great 
Britain is in, a bad way, although he 
may still admire the ‘‘cheery, damn- 
the-consequences optimism’? which is 
almost unaware of the danger. He finds 
that her trade is all wrong, her taxes 
on a permanent war basis, her factories 
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both at home and in India, in Egypt, 
in Persia, in South Africa, and else- 
where. It seemed to be no more than 
a neighgborly act to go and see for 
himself, to study the trouble, and to 
impute the blame. At least we have 
a very delightful book as a first fruit 
of his enterprise. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company have a monopoly, which 
is bad for their passengers’ gastrono- 
mits, but what, after all, do food and 
drink matter ‘‘if one may count upon 
efficiency and kindness in the hour of 
distressvand danger??*-- 

‘*T have eaten stewed dog with the 
Sioux Indians in our Northwest; I have 
eaten indescribable stuff in Mexieo; 1 
have lived for weeks in the middle of 
the summer on a warship off the coasts 
of Cuba and Porto Rico on canned food; 
I have, I believe, eaten rats in Man- 
thuria; I have, alas! over-eaten in 
Paris; I have labored with the stodgy, 
heavy food of English country inns, 
and no harm has resulted; but when I 
landed from the P. and O, steamer at 
Bombay my stomach was in tears, My 
fellow-countrymen will find it hard to 
believe, but it is a fact that on that 
same steamer on her way to some of the 
hottest weather in the world, in the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea, there was 
only one kind of mineral water to be 
had, and that only in pints! Can pig- 
headed stupidity go further? The linen 
on my breakfast tray in the morning 
was, for the first two mornings, so be- 
smeared and spotted with egg and 
coffee stains that I threatened to go 
to the captain. Remember, too, that 
the fares on these steamers are high, 
and that we were travelling as com- 
fortably as the accommodations of the 
ship permitted. No wonder they are 
losing their trade. But what business 
is it of mine? Why not go by some 
other line? I will be frank, also, in my 
admiration, and say that when I travel 
with my womenfolk on the water, Tam 
happier to think that Americans or 
Englishmen are in command, Both 
they and I will have a fair chance, and 
the American or the English captain 
will not be found among the saved if 
their passengers are not saved too.’’ 

Mr, Collier advises the traveler in In 
dia to discard his education and to get 
down to the bedrock of the Bible, the 
Arabian Nights, the Odyssey, the Iliad, 
Herodotus and Xenophon, All the rest 
is mere deck hamper. India today is 
as she ever was, and the essentials of 
her life have nothing to do with im- 
ports, exports, tonnage and the other 
trivialities that the West regards as 
important: 

“‘T begin to understand that all of 
us Occidentals are provincial, that we 
have overestimated our importance, our 
influence, and the effect of our impact 
upon the Orientals. I shall try to re- 
member, as I study these people, that 
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coming evident that many things that 
I have considered as of fundamental 
importance have no significance here at 
all, All the clocks, and yardsticks, and 
weights and measures are different, or 
do not exist at all. We are going into 
a world where the best of us, no matter 
what our edueation and experience, can 
only grope about, We may have con- 
poe MA the Eastern world, but, a »parent- 
ly, we have changed it very little. Our 
much-vyaunted civilization does nob ia 
ress them as we think it should, They 
ook upon our civilization, eppareally, 
as an attempt to make men comfortable 
in a life which men ought not to love. 
Mr, Collier praises the British autho- 
rities in India for miany things, and 
among them for a recognition that the 
Oriental admires neither our civiliza- 
tion nor our religion, and that the more 
he sees of them the less he likes them, 
The belief that he needs only to under- 
stand them to covet them is a delusion. 
He despises them both, and the British 
know it and so leave the Oriental alone 


The West in the East 


Mr, Price Collier finds nothing in- 
congruous in the fact that an Ameican 


Belgium is less than : ’s feet and knees or sent them 


ruined by labor unionism, her birth rate) coin to respect himself was to increase 
diminishing, and her empire g respect for patience, for humility, 


Eve is introduced in this other world man immortalized, and all here in In- 
i ’ 
as the wife of Adam. It is already be- dia, 


so far as is ible. British justice, 
too, comes in for a word of praise: 

‘‘Among other letters, I had a letter 
to a distinguished Hindu, who has won 
high rank in the judiciary of India, I 
spent a long day in the courts with him, 
and on one occasion [ sat through a 
seene which I shall never forget, The 
building used by the court in Bombay 
are larger and finer than those in New 
York, and the jud, better paid than 
even our judges ‘of the supreme court 
of the United States. The case was 
one of appeal from a decision of the 
lower court condemning two Hindus to 
death for murder, It was a disgusting 
story, and most of the evidence was 
circumstantial, except that of a lad of 
sixteen, a decadent, who claimed that 
he had been forced by the others to 
take part in the crime. There. sat a 
Hindu judge, and beside him an English 
ptt dd the case was argued for the 
appeal by an English barrister, Many 
hours, much rage much investigation 
and sifting of evidence had gone into 
this dull matter of the guilt or inno- 
cence of these three Hindus of the very 
lowest caste, The British machine was 
working as carefully, as minutely, as 
though great personages or important 
matters of state were at stake. It was 
an object-lesson of the slow, ponderous, 
English way of being just. It was a 
sledge-hammer to crack an egg, but it 
was justice for those cow-herds, who 
possibly earned two or three cents a 
day, and justice as nice, and careful, 
and impartial as for a prinee. In the 
old days their ruler would have had 
their heads off, or their brains and 
bellies crushed to a jelly beneath an 


about their business in five minutes, 
and nor the vietims, nor their friends, 
nor anyone else would have thought 
anything more about it.’’ 

Mr. Collier has something useful to 
say about edueation. He brackets it 
with the Hindu beliefs as a superstition, 
a universal cure-all that we apply to 
all sorts and conditions of men under 
the impression that it makes them bet- 
ter. Whereas it may, and often does, 
make them much worse: 

‘But if the East is buried deep in 
its own superstitions, we are obsessed 
by ours. Education and teaching are 
two of ours. The misty talk about 
teaching people to respect themselves 


is a very loose phrase. To teach Lin- 


for good humor; to teach John Nichol- 
son to respect himself was to increase 
his respect for truth, courage, and duty; 
on the other hand, to teach a forger to 
respect himself is to make his next 
forgery more daring; to teach a theif 
to respect himself is ‘to make his next 
loot larger; to teach certain firebrand 
politicians to respect themselves, either 
in India or in England, is to increase 
their respect for jaunty omniscience, for 
second-hand scholarship, and for the sly 
sedition of the bomb, the pistol, and 
the vernacular press. 

“*To teach a man to read, of te write; 
or to count, does not teach him to think, 
or to know. 


**We tried teaching our Indians; Eng- 
land teaches in India—under the aegis, 
by the way, of the most absurd Macau- 
layan and antiquated system, the sys- 
tem of a man as contemptuous and ig- 
norant of Hastern literature, religions, 
and philosophy as he was accomplished 
as a maker of historical phrases and 
literary antitheses—but to little avail, 
for the reason that few of us as yet 
realize the limitations of education. The 
Indian senior wrangler is no more moral- 
ly an Englgishman than he was before 
he knew the English alphabet. You 
can not teach character, no matter how 
much else you teach, and character is 
the only thing worth while. Men are 
only of the same class, of the same 
moral aristocracy, when their blood 
boils and freezes at the same moral 
temperature, and in all the world there 
is no text-book on that subject, and 
but few teachers.’’ 

Education without morais, says the 
author, is a ‘‘diabolical misfortune.’’ 
The descendants of the Mughals and 
the Caesars are working in the fields 
as laborers to-day, ‘‘and five hundred 
years hence a Chinese official will pon- 
der over the fact that the descendants 
of English lords and American million- 
aires are tilling his fields,’’ 


One of the greatest mysteries to the 
author is the status of the Indian wo- 
man, who apparently may here reach 
her highest as certainly she may reach 
her lowest: 

‘*Elsewhere one may read of the 
vivid. incongruities of India, but what 
of this: 1 have just been the guest, at 
a spelendid camp, where some seven 
hundred people were entertained for 
four days by one of the most enligtened 
native rulers in India, This ruler is a 
woman, Her Highness Sultan Begum of 
Bhopal. Here in India one finds a wo- 
man ruling with tact, with force, and 
with success, Here in India I have 
seen women actually catching in their 
hands the dung as it fell from the 
cattle, pressing it into eakes, carrying 
it off on their heads, to dry at home 
for fuel. Here in India, too, is the 
most marvelous memorial to a woman 
ever built by human hands, Woman at 
her highest, woman at her lowest, wo- 


A felicitious comparison will do much 
to elucidate a situation, and Mr, Collier 
uses the comparison with illuminating 
effect, Those who look upon the popu- 
lation of India as a homogeneous race 
with collective sentiments, aspirations, 
and ambitions would do well to read the 
following: 

‘*Imagine the United States of Am- 
erica peopled by Sioux, Apaches, Mexi- 
cans and Negroes. Imagine some Mag- 
hul conqueror arriving by the Behring 
Straits, and after centuries subduing 
this conglomeration of fighters, factions, 
religions, and languages, Pampered and 
rich, the conquerors lose control, The 
land is covered with small principali- 
ties. There is a king in Florida, an- 
other in Mexico, another in Massachu- 
setts, and there are armed bands of 
Mexican bandits, of Apache raiders, of 
Sioux freebooters, Imagine the coun- 
try filled with jewels, brocades, silks, 
gold, silver, stored up for centuries by 
an industrious, uncommercial people, 
who have never learned to spend, and 
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whose rich lived almost as simply as 
the ie. Something like that of 
affairs is what the British had to deal 
with when Clive saw that merely to win 
a battle here and there was not enough, 
but that if the British were to stay in 
safety they must have sovereign rights 
over the land itself. They now control 
the million and a half square miles.’’ 

The Indian, a 42 the author, does not 
want justice. e wants preference. 
And from England he gets only justice. 
England declares by law that her peo- 

le are not equal, ‘‘ but she administers 
justice to all alike with an impartiality 
and a rigidity unknown an fhere else 
in the world.’’ Indian sedition in the 
Mutiny was due largely to English jus- 
tice, to the ruthless + <page of the 
law to all castes alike, to the over- 
throw of iniquitous privilege, and to 
sentimentality at home. The same 
forces are at work now, and Mr, Collier 
seems to think that a calamity is near: 

‘‘If an imaginative observer were 
asked to coin a phrase least adapted to 
the present situation and condition of 
the British Empire, he might use the 
words: ‘Englishmen may sleep peace- 
fully in their beds.’ It is comical to 
record that the young solicitor who an- 
swers to the country for the navy uses 
this phrase: the able metaphysician who 
responds for the army uses this phrase: 
the lately anarchicial labor leader who 
replies for the commerce of the country 
uses this phrase; the solicitor who is re- 
sponsible for the finances of the coun- 
try uses this phrase; the prime minister, 
a scholarly barrister, and be it said the 
steady-headed master of them all, de- 
spite the tales to the contrary, repeats 
the same phrase. I repeat, for an al- 
most wearisome number of times, they 
are a great people! Fancy singing 
*Rock-a-by, baby, on a tree-top’ to the 
House of Commons and to the country, 
with such responsibilities, such perils, 
such warnings pressing upon their at- 
tention. We may all envy them their 
sound nerves. If this cabinet were a 
drinking cabinet, | should ask, as did 
Lincoln of the aceusers of Grant, for 
the brand they most affeet, Ishould in- 
dulge myself, and distribute what could 
be spared in Wall Street.’’ 

The Indian does not understand that 
when his rulers vacillate it is because 
of conscience and not because of fear. 
And just now England is showing the 
conscientious vacillation that inspires 
the Hindu with mutinous confidence: 

‘‘When one reads a leaflet recently 
distributed in Bengal signed ‘ Editor,’ 
and with the following postscript: ‘The 
editor will be extremely obliged to 
readers if they will translate into all 
languages and circulate broadcast,’ and 
which runs as follows: ‘Sacrifice white 
blood undiluted and pure at the call of 
your God on the altar of freedom. The 
bones of the martyrs ery out for ven- 
geance, and you will be traitors to your 
country if you do not adequately re- 
spond to the call, Whites, be they men, 
women, or children—-murder them in- 
discriminately, and you will not commit 
any sin’; when one: reads this, rubbish 
though it be, and remembers the ig- 
norance and prejudice of those who read 
it and those to whom it is read, the 
sheltered humanitarianism of the In- 
dian Office seems very afternoon-teay 
indeed.’” 


pony by the rtette of hirelings, to 
come into the fold and be like Mr. and 
Mrs, John P., the missionary pleader is 
resented to ‘my people’ by ‘our be- 
joved pastor,’ whose salary, by the way, 
is two months in arrears.’’ 

And here is another picture, and one 
that may cause us to revise some of our 
ideas of religious tolerance: 

‘‘T have described something of the 
actual situation here where | am a 
guest. Only yesterday afternoon I saw 
a Mohammedan standing at sunset on 
a block of stone on which he had placed 
his carpet, in a busy street filled with 
Hindus coming and going, saying his 
prayers and making repeated obeisance 
toward Mecca, His religion is not only 
different, but antagonistic to the creed 
and customs of the Hindus, but in Ba- 
roda the Gaekwar, a Hindu himself, im- 
poses absolute religious tolerance. I 
ask myself what would happen if mass 
were said daily in the open street in 
Kansas City.’’ 

The author believes that even a jury 
of Christians would decide for the Ma- 
haraja rather than for John P., and that 
when John P, gets to heaven, if he ever 
does get there, which is doubtful, he 
will be surprised to find the elevation 
accorded to some of the heathen for 
whose conversion he, John P. Shorter, 
of the Seeond Chureh of Christ, in 
Kansas City, has contributed one dollar. 

There are other quotations that it 
would be pleasurable and profitable to 
make, but they ara too numerous, They 
are to be found upon every page. For 
Mr. Collier is never prolix. He avoids 
statistics, He is always human, and 
therefore always humorous, or indig- 
nant, or contemptuous, or laudatory, or 
some other of the explosive qualities. 
And what more can be wished for? 


WHEN BJORNSON CHALLENGED 
THE KING 

The recent death of  Byjornstjerne 
Bjornson recalls the almost forgotten 
fact that he once challengegd King 
Osear of Sweden and Norway to fight 
a duel, this being the only case in 
modern times of a reigning sovereign 
receiving a cartel from one of his sub 
jects. It all happened, says a writer 
in the New York Tribune, through a 
bit of literary jealousy and rivalry: 

King Osear, it will be remembered, 
had literary pretensions of no mean or- 
der, and figured extensively as a poet, 
author, and playright just in the same 
manner as Bijornson, The latter hav- 
ing learned that His Majesty had eriti- 
cized in a most merciless and unsparing 
manner one of his plays—the one en 
titled ‘‘En Fallit’’ (‘A Bankruptey’’) 
—immediately flew into a great rage. 
Regarding it not in the light of an ex- 
pression of opinion by his sovereign, 
Dut merely as a piece of envy on the 
part of a jealous and soured rival, he 
at once challenged the king to fight 
a duel and to grant him satisfaction 
on the field of honor, Oscar was very 
democratic, simple, and unaffected save 
in literary matters. This, however, was 
more than he could stand, and aceord- 
ingly he issued orders for the proseeu 
tion of Bjorson on a charge of 
majeste, 

Rather than face the penalties pro 
vided by statute for an offense of this 
kind, the irascible Norwegian play- 
wright preferred to seek refuge abroad, 
and gave vent to his feelijgs by be- 
coming the responsible ediio 
lisher of a Norwegian paper published 
at St. Petersburg, calling for the 
emancipation of Norway from 
thraldom of the King of Sweden, and 
for the establishment of a republic at 
Christiania, 

In course of time he became aware 
that if the paper was tolerated at St. 
Petersburg, and if he was’ encouraged, 
that it was solely on the understanding 
that any republic established in Nor- 
way should be under Muscovite suzer 
ainty. This cooled his ardor, The 
paper died a natural death, and King 
Osear, who was a kind-hearted man, 
and who realized that Bjornson was 
one of the literary glories of his double 
kingdom, caused all charges against 
him to be withdrawn so as to enable 
him to return to Norway. 

Shortly afterward Oscar, on the oc 
easion of one of his periodical visits 
to Christiania, was serenaded by the 
leading choral society of the city, a 
society exclusively masculine, and in 
which not only students but also the 
most noted business men and the local 
authorities were represented. It was a 
beautiful night. The square in front 
of the palace was densely packed, 
while the king, the most stately mon 
arch of his time, stood bareheaded on 
the baleony listening to the singing. 
At the termination of the second song 
the king, raising his voice, called for 
one of Bjornson’s most beautiful and 
most popular songs, the rendering of 
which aroused indescribable enthusi- 
asm, the whole crowd joining in, as did 
also the king, in certain portions of 
the singing, while at the close Osear 
received the greatest ovation that ever 
fell to his share at Christiana during 
his long reign over Norway. 

On the following morning he sent to 
Bjornson the grand cross of the highly 
prized Norwegian order of St. Olaf, 
with a charming and flattering letter, 
caleulated to effave the remembrance 
of all past differences. It was a far 
more senisble and altogether royal man- 
ner of ‘granting satisfaction than that 
originally demanded by the poet of his 
sovereign in the shape of pistols for 
two and coffee for four. 


lese 


For the missionary, Mr, Collier has no 
merey—only justice, The Indian is a 

parcel of..subtle mentality, and the 
Christian dogmas appear to him as in 
credible: 

‘*A dozen unmarried women, singing 
and beating tambourines, accompanied 
and led by one man, must necessarily 
daunt the eredulity of the Muhamma- 
dan or the Chinese Buddhist. The only 
effective missionaries I have ever met, 
either at home or abroad, are those few 
people, men and women, who never 
preach, never pray in public, and never 
by any chance argue, but who make us 
humble and ashamed by being better 
than we are, They convert us by their 
unvoiced consistency of conduct, They 
are unsalaried, unconscious, but none 
the less the saviors of the world. There 
are, and always have been, a few lay 
Englishmen of that stamp in India, and 
T have seen some of their converts, and 
they are the only converted ones in all 
India for whose faith or courage [ would 
give a fig, when put to the test of the 
shadow of the cross, or the edge of a 
sword, That staneh and fearless chureh- 
man, Bishop Creighton, told less than 
the truth when he said: ‘The conscious 
missionary is a bore,’ He is often a 
menace to peace, It has been suggegst 
ed that one reason there are so many 
heathen is that missionaries so often 
illustrate in their own persons the un 
pleasant effects of salvation.’’ 

Mr. Collier knows the missionary at 
home, and now he knows him in India, 
He can make such comparisons as seem 
proper to him. Here is a Missouri pic- 
ture that came to his mind’s eye while 
he was in Baroda: 

‘This is Foreign. Missions Sunday, 
John P, has given each of the ehildren 
10 cents, and his wife 50 cents, and has 
provided himself, in a convenient poe- 
ket, with the amount which he con- 
siders his position in the church and in 
the community demands. 

‘*Pour strikingly and modishly dress- 
ed persons, two men and two women, in 
a gallery behind the pulpit, where their 
latest discoveries in collars, ties, hats, 
feathers, and blouses are ostentatiously 
and perhaps provocatively displayed, 
and who are paid hand§Some salaries to 
outdo a similar quartette in the First 
Church, and at the same time to voice 
John P.’s praise of God for him, arise, 
adjust themselves for the inspection 
of the audience, and strike up: 

‘‘FProm Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 


A little girl was greatly interested 
in watching the men in her grand- 
father’s orchard putting bands of tar 
around the fruit trees, and asked a 
great many questions, 

Some weeks later, when in the city 
with her mother, she noticed a gentle- 
pas with a mourning band around his 
eft sleeve, 

‘*Mamma,’’ she asked, ‘‘what’s to 
keep them from crawling up his other 
arm?’’ 


They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain,’’ 

‘They go on to proclaim further, do 
these ladies in corsets, in open-work 
blouses, and wearing high heels, false 
eurls, and ear-rings, and gold in their 
teeth, that: 

‘The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone,’’ 
and later ask with due emphasis the 

question: 

‘*Shall we whose souls are lighted 

By wisdom from on high,— 

Shail we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny?’’ 

‘‘John P, rises, sets his glasses on 
his nose, and follows the words in his 
hymn-book. Mrs. John P. inspects the 
fashions in the choir and about her, and 
by a natural cancatenation of thoughts 
drifts away to that alley-way in the 
Waldorf Hotel where she saw, on her 
one visit there, sartorial visions that 
have never been forgotten, After this 
fullthroated invitation to Greenland, 
and to India, and to Ceylon, voiced 


ae Pe} 


A French soldier on active service 
was informed by the mayor of his vil- 
lage that his father had recently died, 
In acknowledgement he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Monsieur le maire, T heartily thank 

ou for my father’s death, It is a 
ithe accident that often happens in 
families. As for myself, I am in the 
hospital minus one leg, with which J 
have the honor to salute you,’’ 


When steel becomes rusty, the best 
way to get rid of the rust is to rub it 
with a piece of emery-paper that has 
been dipped in turpentine, Polish well 
with a fresh piece of emery-paper, and 
you will be very pleased with the result. 


Not many women who write succes: 
ful novels begin their literary careers 


by writing campaign literature and 
making political speeches. But that 
was the way Mrs. Grace Miller White, 


author if ‘‘Tess of the Storm Country,’’ 
started, we are informed by the New 
York Sun. And her adventures began 
even before that. At the age of 23 
she was left a widow with four children, 
in Butte, Mont. One of these died, but 
the other three have been reared and 
educated by the unaided exertions of 
the young mother. First she solicited 
insurance, Then she travelled for a 
drug firm, She made money at this, 
but it kept her away from home, So 
she went to New York and sécured tem | 
porary employment with the Paris Hx-| 
position Commission. In a few months 
the Exposition was over and she was 
out of a job. 

All this time she had been studying, 
taking the regular English branches. 
She had never had any regular schoo! 
ing. Asa child she was lame and walk-| 
ed with crutches, so that she could not 
be sent to school. Later she was cured, 
but then she was married at fifteen. | 
After she had had five children, had 
become a widow, and had been a wage 
earner for several years, she determined 
to acquire an 


education, After two 
years of night study she took the Re-| 
gent’s examination, qualifying her to 
enter college. She decided that that} 
was enough for a firm foundation and} 
dropped it. 

After the expiration of her Pa 
commission job she was very downeast 
with no work, and very few in 
ances in the city. One day she went 


down town to lunch with a stenograph 
er she knew who was 
paper called American 


working on a} 


Commerce and 


Industry. This paper was in charge o 
George Corey, ex-Consul to the Nether 
lands. He was president of a Repub 
lican league and the paper was pub 
lished in the interests of the MeKinley} 
campaign, She asked the stenographer | 
if she couldn’t get her a job. | 
“Would you be willing to direct | 


envelopes?’’ said the stenographer | 
“‘T surely would—just now,’’ said} 
the other, } 
The stenographer told her to come} 
back at 4 o’clock, when Mr. Corey} 
would be in. She waited down in Bat-| 
tery Park until 4 to save the ecarfare} 
uptown and back. When she saw Mr.! ny 
Corey he said nothing of envelops, but 
asked her if she could write. She re-| 
plied modestly that she thought She} 


did not say that the editors had never | 
agreed with her. As a matter of fact, | 
she had always wanted to write, but] 
had not got a start, | 


paneer 


‘*Well,’’ said Mr, Corey, ‘‘we 
very anxious to find a woman 


are 


who 


will appeal to the women 
you sit here by 


Supposing 


United States, urging the election of 
McKinley. If it suits us we ean em 
plow —rowvegetavis. 7 tena 

She aecepted the proposition just as 
if she were accustomed to such work, | 


door and called to the ste 

‘*Rose,’’ said she in a 
‘‘what is this publieation 
Democratic?’’ 

It is a fact that she did not know 
which ticket MeKinley was running on. | 
She gathered up a bunch of campaign 
literature and looked it over It 
the ‘‘full dinner pail’? campaign. 
phrase appealed to her and she sat down | 
and wrote a letter to the women of the 
United States which was a moving ap 
peal for a full dinner pail. She knew 
by a natural instinct how to touch the | 
chords of human sympathy. 

Her letter to the women of the na 
tion was published as she wrote it, and | 
she was employed to fill three 1 
each issue of the paper until el 
One day her employer said: 

“Can you speak ?’’ 


ographer, 
whisper, 
Republic or 


| 
In 


ion, 


‘*Why, I think so,’’ said she. | 

“Very well,’’ said he. ‘*You will] 
speak to-night at the hall on 125th 
street.’’ 

She was aghast. She had never 
spoken a word in publie in her life, She 
trembled for the next ten hours. Only 
one thing earried her through—the 
thought of her children. She couldn't 
afford to let any opportunity | . 

She spoke and received lore ap-} 
plause than any other speaker that 
night. She believed what she was say- | 
ing—she had by this time become «| 
rabit MeKinleyite—and the purpose 


which inspired her gave her a certain | 


earnestness and sincerity which the! 
audience felt though it didn‘t under 
stand the reason. After that she was 
sent to speak three nights « week 
throughout the campaign and had a} 
regular meeting to conduct every after- 


noon in a room on lower Broadway, 
For several years after that she was 


regularly engaged by the Republican 
committee of New York to speak in 
every campaign to the city and the 
surrounding country, Between times 
she was writing and rehearsing the 


technique of her trade. Now she has 
written a big seller and is successful, | 
with plenty of money and friends, 
She is a bundle of contradictions, her 
friends say, Maternal affection has 
been the mainspring of her life, and 
yet she looks like a girl, She is appar 
ently the mildest, most feminine of wo 
men, and yet the things she will do, 
with perfect coolness, are surprising. 
For example, she has an unpublished 
book which is contracted for by an 
English publisher. This book relates 
the adventures of an American girl who 
is studying music in Paris when the 
slump of 1907 oceurs, The girl goes \o 
the bank to get some money and finds 
no money there, She finds that her 
guardian, who had her money in his 
bank had failed and committed suicide. 
She is left stranded in Paris, without 
money enough to pay her hotel bill, 
The book tells her adventures and 
experience. To get the right local color 
the author went out alone in Paris 
every night for three months at about 
10 o’elock and stayed till 2 sometimes 
till 4, in the streets of the student's 
quarter, When she went to Paris she 
took letters to an American correspond: 
ent there, 
She told him what she was going to 
do and asked him if she could give his 
name in case she got into trouble, That 


| literary 


can 
write matter for our publication which | vices 


vourself for an hour} 
and write a letter to the women of the! the 


| about 


jcorner of 


| blotch of 


poor man, unable to dissuade her from 
her pursuit of local color, slept with his 
telephone at his ear for the next three 
months, expecting every night to be 
called up and informed that she was 


arrested. She never was, at which she 
was rather disappointed than otherwise, 
for such an episode would have given 
ber all the more atmosphere to put in 
her book. 

The scene of her present book is laid 
in New York State. Some of the re- 
viewers have criticized it as improbable 


jand false in color for that locality. As 


a matter of fact the conditions and 
some of the incidents were such as she 
knew in childhood, for she was born 
in the town where she laid the plot. 
There is an incident in it of a toad 
which has been called unnatural, The 
toad in fact was a pet of her own in 
childhood He knew her and would 
come to When she was a lame 
child hobbling about on crutches it was 
a favorite amusement of herself and 
some boys to throw this toad in the 
water, and then all would kneel on the 
shore and stick out their hands. The 
toad would swim to land and would 
invariably select her hand to climb out 
on, There are staid citizens of that 
up-State to-day who can remember tak- 
ing part in the toad-throwing episodes. 


her. 


THE TWO FLAGS 

Occasionally there comes to the writ 
ing m: a story ready made from ae- 
tual happenings before his eyes. Or 
there is told to him some tale that does 
not require the slightest movement of 
machinery to weave it into 
The woof and warp are as 
straight and true and compact as if it 
had required hours of concentration to 
produce the fabric, Actual events fol- 
low in such dramatic sequence that it 


shape 


almost seems that if art had been 
brought to bear upon their presenta 
tion 

The other day « magazine writer 


isited the new State House in Boston 
in order to see the decorations that had 
been recently placed on the walls. He 
was standing lvvking at the picture 
painted by Mr, Robert. Reid, the picture 


jof Otis delivering his fiery speech be 


fore the judges, when suddenly a voice 
Looking round, he 
saw standing beside him a short, slight 

an ina blue uniform. It did not take 
the little bronze button in the lapel of 
his coat to labei him as an old soldier. 
He was stamped with it from the erect 
carriage of his head and shoulders to 
the glance of his keen gray eye. 

**You have been through the build- 


spoke at his elbow. 


ing?’’ he asked suddenly, And upon 
being told that it was the writer’s 
first visit, he politely offered his ser 


us guide. They were accepted 
promptly. The little man in blue point 
ed out the old Hessian drum and sword 
first musket captured from the 


| British, and the one that fired the shot 


aut Lexington. He knew stories of the 


}famonsportraits’on the walls, and after 


having examined the old Senate and 


: } council chamber, he led the visitor y 
the] but after he had gone she tiptoed to the}to the great 1 Aah 


octagon-shaped rotunda, 


j Where, behind their plates of glass, art- 


fully grouped and festooned, were the 


battle flags of the Massachusetts regi 
ments—nothing but the bare flagstaffs 


}of some, others mere shreds of bunting 


hanging in pathetic festoons, only a few 
with the colors intact, pierced here and 
there with bullet holes. Stopping be 
fore the first corner he began in his 
low, well-modulated voice to explain 

them. There were two shafts, 
shattered, and roughly spliced a few 
inches below the gilded spear-heads. 
Not a bit of the original colors was 
left. They had upon them the numbers 


jot their regiment, for both had belong- 


ed to the same one. 

‘Those two flags,’’ he began, ‘‘were 
given to the regiment by two sisters, 
who were engaged to be married to two 
officers, one a captain, the other a lieu- 
tenant. As you the flags were 
both hit in almost indentically the same 
spot, and under them both officers were 
lied.’ Pointing to another flag he 
said, ‘‘Beneath this flag seven men 
were killed and four were wounded. It 
wus decorated with a medal of honor.’’ 


see, 


So it went on, There was a story to 
jalmost every one of the time-worn 
relics of the battlefields. At last the 


guide came to the case in the northwest 
: the hall, Immediately in 
front was a silken banner across whose 
faded red and white stripes was a big 
brown. It needed no second 
glance to tell what the blotch meant; 
the dried blood was seattered in all 


| directions over its tattered folds. 


‘“*There is a story here,’’ remarked 
the visitor, and the little man in blue 
looked at him keenly. 

**Yes, sir, there 


is,’’ he replied. 


\‘*Three men were killed carrying that 


flag at the battle of Appomattox; as 
one would fall another would snatch 
it up, and still they carried it forward. 
As they went on, in the charge, a shell 
exploded over the head of the last man 
who had caught it, and a fragment 
struck him in the arm, between should- 
ef and elbow, cutting it off as by a sur 
geon’s knife. He clasped the flag to 
his breast with the bloody stump and 
Staggered on. At last, as he felt him 
self weakening, he turned about, and, 
seeing near him a man in his company 
who came from the same town, he cried, 
‘For God’s sake, take it, Frank, I can’t 
earry it any longer,’ ’’ 

The visitor was breathless, 
he said, ‘‘and then—’’ 

‘There is a strange ending to that,’’ 
returned the guide, ‘*I was telling 
this to some visitor only the other day, 
and had got as far as what I am telling 
you when a tall man with gray hair, 
who was standing about where you are 
now, spoke up. ‘Comrade,’ he said, 
‘you're right! I was Frank,’ ’? 

A few minutes later, as they went 
down the corridor, the visitor asked 
another question, 

‘And what was the name of the ser 
geant whose blood we see there?’’ he 
asked, 

‘‘His name was Plunkett,’’ was the 
answer. ‘*There he is.’’ 

A soldierly looking man in the blue 
uniform of a messenger of the Senate 
came walking down the corridor. The 
magazine writer and his guide turned 
toward him, Across his breast was pin- 
ned an empty sleeve, 


“Well,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Adrift Again 


~ HAPPY HAWKINS 


around me,’’ sez Slocum, an’ he went 
to one of his packs an’ got dut a piece 
of root. ‘‘Chew this,’’ sez he, ‘‘an’ it 


Wer L rode purty tol’able slow.| will drive the rheumatiz out of your 
Some way I didn’t want to g0/ svstem.’’ 


back to the Lion Head Ranch, 1 
knew ‘at Jim would be glad to see me, 


but L knew L’d be lonesomer there thar 


Anybody would have trusted those 
eyes, so I chewed the root for about a 
minute, an’ then I chewed snow an’ 


among total strangers; so I just floated,|mud an’ tobacco an’ red pepper for an 
punchin’ cows most 0’ the time, but not/hour, tryin’ to get rid of the taste. 
runnin’ very long over the same range.| Drive the rheumatiz out of your sys- 

It was just about this period that I]/tem? Why, the blame stuff would drive 
begun to lose my serious view o’ life] out your system too if you chewed it 


and get more man-like, 


The usual idea} jon 
is that a boy is a careless, happy, e@Sy-] stuff ‘at 


It was the tarnationgt 
ever a human man met up 


enough. 


goin’ sort of a creature, and a man is @] with, 


steady, serious minded, thoughtful kind 


of an outfit; but just the reverse. 


‘It's most too strong to take pure,’’ 


A} sez Slocum, ‘‘but if you grind it an’ 


boy starts out believin’ most o’ what's} put a small pinch in a quart of al- 


told him an’ thinkin’ that it’s his duty 


cohol it makes a fine remedy. Don't 


to reform the world; an’ about the only throw the rest 0’ that root away. There 
thing he is careless of is human life—|is enough there to do you a lifetime.’’ 


his own or any one else's, Fact 0’ the 
matter is that if you watch him close 


‘*Yes,’’? sez I, ‘‘there is, an’ more.’ 
A feller once told me that man was a 


enough you'll find out that even in his|slave to his envirament—envirament. is 
games a boy is about the solemnest/anything around you, scenery, books, 
thing on earth, an’ you have to know | evil companions, an’ sech; well, a burro 
the game purty thorough to tell when] ain't no slave to his envirament ‘cause 


it drifts into a real fight. That's why 
been fought by boys. 
They believe in any cause ‘at looks big} disappeared. 1 
enough to lay down their lives for, an’ 


all wars have 


that’s their chief ambition, A 
though, gets to see after a time that 
the’ ‘s most generally somebody up be 
hind who’s working the wires, an’ 
gets so ‘at he don’t want to lay down 
anybody's life, except as a last resort. 


man,/ down the mountain. 


he generally eats it. My burro was fat, 
an’, the clump of pine trees had mostly 
loaded up my stuff, 
shook hands with Slocum, and started 
Just as I got fully 
started Slocum sez to me, ‘‘I’m sure 
sorry to see you go. I don’t generally 


he} vet much friendly with folks any more, 


but I took te you from the first, an’ any 
time I ean do you a favor, all you got to 


He looks favorable upon amusement,| do it to wink.’’ 
an’ after a while he kind 0° sort o ‘What's your genera) plan of occupa 
gets hardened to the fact that the | tion, Slocum??? sez T. 


whole thing’s a joke and he'd rather 
laugh than shoot. Why, I'd be r 
afraid of a boy with a popgun than I'd 
be of a man with a standin’ army. 

So as I said, it was just about this 
time in my life that I begun to hunt 


up pleasant places to eat and sleep; 


more 


‘*All that I ever expect to do for the 
remainder of my days,’’ sez he, ‘‘is to 
seareh for my Rheumatiz Remedy.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ sez I, ‘‘any time you get 
to do me a favor in that line, it’ll be 
when I’m to weak to wink,’’ So we 
parted the best o’ friends, an’ I went 


ao ’ f trouble in the ! 
dt Ay ie 4 1 “ an?! went | 0" to a lumber camp, where IT put in 
next county IT turned out an Rec winter Waadia’ <a anne. Oy mines 
1 1 did a little of every|/*#e winter Dosen & gang. 
Schtes: even lugged a chain in a | Know much about lumber, but the men 
i > ve a 


surveyor outfit, but the’ wasn’t enough 
chance in that. I got to have a trace 


of gamblin’ in anything I do; so the I 


first thing I knew | was down in Ne- 
vada lookin’ for the treasure ‘at Bill 
Brophy had buried there. The last of 
bis gang had tried to deseribe the place, 
but his description would have done for 
‘most any place in Nevada-—-she not 
bein’ what you might eal] free-handed 
in the way of variety. 

Well, I ranged around in the moun 
tains between Nevada and California, 
lookin’ for a flat-shape¢ with a 
mountain-peak on each side of it, an’ a 
cold wind sweepin’ up the canon 
I don’t know just how the cold wind 
got ineluded, but the dyin’ outlaw 
dwelt upon that cold wind something 
particular, I stayed out purty 
the season, an’ if cold winds was iden 
tifyin’, Brophy had his treasure buried 
purty unpartially all over the West. 

I reckon I'd have died if I hadn't 


rock 


fellon—in-asith Slocum Slocum was.a/ ut wouldn't ang our. until at; 


queer lookin’ speciment when you first 
came upon him. His skin didn’t fit 
him very well, bein’ a trifle too big, 
an’ wrinkled an’ baggy in conse 
quence; his eyes was kind of a washy 


blue, an’ they stuck out from his face,|® 


givin’ him the most sorrowful expres 
sion I ever see. 


seemed to have throwed him- 
self wide open an’ invited the 
world to come an’ look inside. 
a perfect stranger would have trusted 


that; he 


Slocum with his last plug of tobacco, 


and like as not he’d have gotten part 
of it back. Well, as I said, I 
headin’ for warmer we 
overtook an’ had about given up all 


bope when I noticed the smell! of smoke 


in the air. I was walkin’ on foot an 
pullin’ 
an’ after a time | 
comin’ right up through the snow, 

I yelled and shouted 
while without gettin’ any response. 
Night andthe snow was both fallin’ fast 


an’ that smoke was exceeding temptin’. 
Finally I took a piece of burlap off 
hole where 


the pack, put it over the 
the smoke was comin’ through; an 
piled snow on top of it. 
to see what would happen. 


late in| ‘at 


You just couldn’t be|an’ tin 
suspicious of a man with such eyes as 


whole 
Why, 


was 
ather, but I got; set bait for a couple of capitalists. He 


a burro with a pack behind me, 
located that smoke} 


around for a 


I was curious 
I waited— 
perhaps it was only five minutes, but it 


there was just the same as anywhere 
else, an’ we got along fine. 

was bossin’ a little ranch up in 
Idaho next June when I heard tell of a 
big strike in the Esmeralda range— 
not such a great distance from where 
I had spent the week with Slocum, The 
report had it that a feller named Slo- 
cum had located the big ace of gold 


osity to see if it was the same Slocum; 
jbut | was needed at the ranch that 
winter, an’ as IT took a likin’ 
young feller who was tryin’ to make 
it go, I stuck to him, an’ it wasn’t un 


an’ floated down that way. 

Well, it was the same old Slocum sure 
enough. He was the most unlueky cuss 
ever breathed, I reckon, Every 
time he had made up his mind to do 


something, Fate had stepped up an’ 
voted again it. He had wasted the 


best part of his life locatin’ gold mines 


even he got disgusted an’ went 
huntin’ for his Injun root to cure rheu- 
matiz with. First thing he knew, he 
hud stumbled on a bonanza lode in the 
Esmeralda range. This here lode was 
peach. Ten-foot face on top, just 
soggy with gold an’ silver, an’ copper 
enougn to pay expenses. It 


just looked as if they’s said, ‘‘Now 
then, there’s Slocum; he been ham- 


mered so long he’s got. callous to it. 
Let’s jus’ see how he'd act if we 
switched his Inck on him.’’ An’ they 
sure done it. 

Slocum, he scratched around until he 
see that it was no joke, an’ then he 


trapped two beauties, an’ they put up 
the assets an’ went in, equal partyers. 
They sunk shafts an’ built stamp mills 
an’ smelters an’ retorts—oh, they sure 
made plans to get the metal whole- 
sale, As soon as it began to flow in 
they built stores and shacks an’ a 
big hotel—they wasn’t timorous about 
puttin’ their coin into circulation, you 
bet your life, an’ it looked as if they 
was going to flood the market. 

Well, Slocum, he owned a 
everything, mind, an’ his expression 
flopped square over like a dry moon, 
an’ stayed points up. He forgot all 
those years ‘at he’d been havin’ the 


third of 


seemed that many hours—-an’ then a|muddy end of it, an’ after a time he 
low, calm voiee, down somewhere be-| got ‘em to call the mine ‘‘Slocum’s 
neath me, sez, ‘‘Get off that chimney!’’|Luck.’’ The’ wasn’t no call to hurl 


**T will,’’ sez I, 
bow to get to the fire.’’ 


I waited again, an’ then a man with) 
a lantern emerged into the cut about | mine 


‘‘when you tell me|such an insult 


as that into the mouth 
of an honest, hard-workin’ mine, an’ 
naturally, us soon as it was done, the 
laid down in its traets an’ re- 


forty feet below me, an’ told me how) fused to give up another ounce, 


I could wind around and come down to 


him. Well, me an’ the burro finally 
worked it out, an’ there was a man 
with long whiskers standin’ in his 


shirt-sleeves in front of a hole in 
snow, 

** You like to a’ smothered me, 
he grumbled, ‘‘Don’t you know bet 
ter’n to stop up a chimney that’s work 
in’ ¢?? 

‘“*T wanted 
double,’’ 
way | could think to attract your at 
tention,’’ 


the chimney to 


‘*Do you live around heret’’ sez he. 


” 


‘*Not very much,’’ sez I, ‘‘but I’m 
minded to try it a while, if there's roon 
in your burrow for two."’ 

‘*Got any tobacco?’ 

‘*Plenty,’’ sez I, 

‘*You’re welcome,'’ sez he. 


sez he. 


the | other. 


work 
ae ’ a e * 
sez I, ‘‘an’ that was the only|| made myself known to him he had 


They came to a break in the lode 
an’ couldn’t find the beginning again, 
The same twist that had hove one edge 
out of the ground had unjointed the 
But they had got out a tidy 
,| Sum already, an’ they knew the’ must 
be a loose end somewhere, so they was 
janxious to keep their outfit in good 
order, 

Slocum hadn’t swelled clear out of 
shape with his new fortune, an’ when 


give me a purty tol’able decent sort 
of a job, where there was more bossin’ 
an’ responsibility than brute labor; an’ 
1|1 felt kindly toward him. Winter last- 
1,}ed full four months out there. It was 
a good ninety miles to the railroad, an’ 
so when the mornin’s begun to get 
frosty everyone else seooted far hu- 
manity, an J, bein’ more or less weak- 


We took the burro over to a clump|minded, took the job o’ watchman, at 


of pine woods an’ turned him ioose 
an’ then I crawled in through the tun 
nel to Slocum’s fire. 


which had a natural chimney runnin 


It was in a cave|bushel o’ 


,|forty a month an’ my needin’s, I 
-;always a hog for litachure, so I got a 
libraries an’ started in to 
| play it alone. 


up the bill, an’ it looked considerable The’ wasn’t a blessed thing to do, 


much like Paradise to me, We ate an 


‘|so IT read ’em through by New Years, 


smoked to gether for a week, an’ then|an’ got out of tobacco by the first of 


one day our fire went out an’ a flood of | February. 
water poured down through the chim- 


ney. 


was as hot as summer outside, 


‘*That’s the only drawback to this|side of the house. 


” 


eave,’’ said Blocum, 


From that on [ begun to 


think in a cirele, an’ my intellect 


Ve worked like beavers for a|creaked like a dry axle before the blue- 
while, gettin’ our stuff outdoors, an’ it|birds began to sing. Quiet? 


T could 
hear the shadows ecrawljn’ along the 
The snow was seven- 


‘*Tt will be all|ty-five feet deep in the canons, so you 


to the good when the winter settles in|might say I was duty bound to sta 


earnest, but it will I 
while it’s still snowin’ an’ thawin’.’’ 


be some bother |there. 


As a general rule, I don’t shir 


breakin’ a path, but when the snow is 
I told him that I agreed with him to|more than fifty feet higher than my 


such an extent that if I could locate} head, I’d rather walk fourth or fifth, 


the burro I‘d rather risk gettin’ back 


to humanity than to dyin’ there of|spring I was the entire reception com- 


rheumatiz, I was wringin’ wet through. 


‘*Nobody can’t die of 


mittee; but I bet the’ never was one 


rheumatiz|more able to de ite part: 


for the/I 


til the followin’ July that I pulled out} Color. 


When the outfit came back in the 
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CHAPTER TEN 
A Winter at Slocum's Luck 


They only brought out about half a 
gang that summer, an’ they kept them 
probin’ around all over the neighbor- 
hood; but though they found enough 
stuff to about pay expenses, they could 
not get back on the main track. Both 
the Eastern capitalists showed up along 
toward fall to see what was doin’, 
an’ when it came time to knock off 
work, they tried to get me to repeat 
my little performance as watchman, 

I thanked ‘em for their trustfulness, 
but I politely declined the honor. I 
told ‘em ‘at 1 was purty tol’able quick- 
witted, an’ it didn’t take me four 
months to study out what I was goin’ 
to say next, But | compromised by 
sayin’ that if they would give me two 
other fellers for company I'd stay; 
otherwise they'd have to rustle up 
some poor devil ‘at needed the money. 
They knew ‘at I was reliable, so they 
agreed; an’ L selected out my com- 
panionus in affliction. What I mostly 
wanted was a heap o’ variety, an’ 
when the number is limited to two, a 
feller has to be some choicy; but I ree- 
kon I got the best the’ was, 

There'd been a little light-haired fel- 
ler there all season, kind o’ gettin’ fa- 
miliar with labor, like. He was no 
account to work, he couldn't even learn 
to tie a knot; but he talked kin’ 0’ 
blotehy, an’ it was divertin’ to listen 
to him, One day we was kiddin’ him 
about being so thumby, an’ he sez, 
“*That’s right, boys, laugh while you 
ean; but T’ll have you all between the 
covers of a book some day, an’ then 
it will be my grin. I ain‘t swore to 
no everlastin’ felicity to the holy cause 
o’ labor; I’m just gettin’ loeal color 
now.’ 

Next day he fell into a barrel of red 
paint he was swobbin’ on the hotel to 
keep her from warpin’, an’ every bless- 
ed man in camp passed out about six 
jokes apiece relatin’ to local color. He 
never saddened up none, though, just 
smiled sorrowful, as though he pitied 
us, an’ went on tanglin’ up everything 
he touched, 

An’ then there was another curiots 
speciment there; a tall, thin feller, with 
one o’ them lean chinny faces. He 


claimed ’at he had been a show actor,: 


but his lungs had given onut—claimed 
he was a tragudian, but Great Scott! 


mines, an’ | was some et up with curi-}he couldn't even turn a handspring. 


He said he was recuperatin’, and he 
sure did hit his liquor purty hard; but 
never could make out what he ex- 
pected to get out of a minin’ camp, 
‘cause he was full as useless as Local 
About half the fellers you meet 
strayin’ around out here are a bit one- 
sided, but we don’t care so long as 
they’re peaceable. When you'd guy 
this one a little stout, he’d fold his 
arms, throw back his head, an’ say, 
eracklin’ o’ thorns under a pot, is the 
laughter of fools.’’ This was the brand 
of Jandwidge ‘at flowed from this one, 

, sasn’t no ways stingy with it. 
Vell, ney had kept these two at 
boys’ jolts an’ boys’ wages, an’ when 
I offered ‘em the position of deputy 
watchmen, they fair jumped at it. Said 
Local Color, ** It will be a golden oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate the seething 


thoughts which crowd upon my brain,’’; 


Said Hamlet, ‘‘I thank thee, sir, for 
this, thy proposition fair, In sooth 
I'll try the cold-air cure, and in the ma- 
jesty of prime-evil silence, I shall make 
the snow-capped mountains echo to the 
wonderful rhapsodies of Shakespeare.’’ 
Well, the’ was a superabundance of 
cold air an’ prime-evil silence an’ snow- 
capped mountains, an’ IT didn’t care a 
hang what he did to ‘em, so long as it 
kept me from gettin’ everlastin’ sick 
o’ my own company. 

I never see any company yet ‘at 
wasn't a shade better’n just my own. 
I knew I could stand these two inno- 
cents for four months, an’ if they got 
violent I could rope ‘an tie ‘em, When 
everybody begun to get ready to pull 
out, I took the twenty-mule team down 
to town to get our needin’s, I took the 
‘hildren along with me, an’ | sez to 
em, ‘‘Now, boys, no drinkin’ goes up 
above through the winter, We simply 
have to go out an’ get disgusted with 
it before we start back.’’ 

Well, we sure had a work-out. On the 
sixth day Hamlet, he throws his arm 
around my neck an’ busts out eryin’ 
an’ sez, ‘‘Happy, it is the inflexible 
destiny o’ the human race to weary of 
all things mortal, an’ I’m dog-tired 
0’ bein’ drunk—an’ ‘sides, I’m bust- 
ed.’’ 

It turned out that he didn’t have any 
advantage over me an’ Loeals in this 
respect, so we went to the company 
store an’ got three bushels o’ nickle 
libraries, enough grub to do six men 
six months, enough tobacco to do twelve 
men a year, an’ a little yeller pup ‘at 
we give six bits for, I didn’t ‘low to 
run any risks this deal, 

When we got back ‘most everybody 
had pulled out, an’ the roads was begin- 
nin’ to choke up. Slocum an’ the two 
capitalists was there waitin for us, but 
when all their stuff was loaded on the 
wagon the’ wasn’t room for the men; 
so Miller, the youngest capitalist, who 
was a bit of a high-roller, an’ had been 
shakin’ up the coast off an’ on, he took 
off four trunks, an’ sez to me, ‘‘ Happy, 
if you run out of clothes, here’s four 
trunks full.’’ Then they hopped on 
the wagon an’ left us alone in our glory. 

1 reckon, take if all in all, that 
was about the most florid winter 
IT ever put in, an’ it purt ni, 
spoilt me for hard work. I 4 
the cookin’, the innocents did the 
chores, an’ we got along as bully as a 
fat bear for a while, livin’ in the hotel. 
The’ was a hundred rooms, but we 
didn’t use ‘em all, Loeals, he wrote 
most of the time, when he wasn’t look- 
in’ at the ceiling an’ tryin’ to think, 
Hammy, he walked barefoot in the 
snow, an’ hollered at the snow-capped 
mountains, I read nickle libraries, an’ 
we didn’t care a dang for the Czar of 
Russia, until along toward Christmas 
a spark lit in my pile of litachure, an’ 
doggone near burned the hotel down, 
Then we began to feel snowed-in. Lo- 
eals had writ himself dry, Hammy ways 
tired of listenin’ to himself, besides 
havin’ chilblains up to his knees, an’ 
I was half crazy, ‘count of havin’ 
nothing to read. We didn’t have ea 
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nickle between us, so we couldn't gam- 
ble, an’ [ resi my mind that when 
spring climbed up the trail the'd be 
two corpses an’ one manine in thar 
cussed hotel. 

One day Hammy came stalkin’ in 
to where me an’ Locals was playin’ 
guess, Guess ain't never apt to be a 
popular pastime ‘cause it has to be 
played without any kind o' cheatin’ 
whatever. The one who is it, guesses 
what the other is thinkin’ of, an’ if he 
nesses before he falls asleep, he wins. 

ell, Hammy he breaks in on our game 
ct the same as if we hadn't been 
oim’ anything at all, an’ | knew by 
his action that the’ was somethin’ 
afoot. Whenever Hammy was abe to 
speak something, he always walked 
like a hoss ‘at was string-haltered in 
all four legs. Well, he paraded up to 
us that day, hip action, knee action, 
and instep action all workin’, stopped 
in front of us, folded his arms, an’ sez, 
‘Good sirs, | have conceived a fitting 
fete."’ 

(To be Continued) 


QUALITIES WOMEN SHOULD 
CULTIVATE 


A Paris journal has recently been 
seeking to discover what are the ten 
most estimable qualities possessed by 
women, and has put the question to the 
votes of its readers. The result of the 
voting goes to show that not ten but 
sixty qualities are esteemed, and that 
this is the case in very varying degrees. 
While 50,000 votes have been given to 
goodness of heart, fewer than 800 have 
declared for humility. Between these 
two extremes the yotes vary from 47,- 
000 to 300. 

The following ten come first in order: 
Goodness of heart, order, devotedness, 
economy, sweetness, intelligence, ami- 
ability, patience, and modesty. The 
last of these qualities has 20,000 admir- 
ers, to judge from the votes given; the 
qualities enumerated later all fall be- 
low number of supporters. The ten 
next in order are: Honesty, wisdom, 
courage, taste, and delicacy, cheerful- 
ness, activity, grace, dignity, and en- 
ergy.. The bounds, in actual life, be- 
tween some of these qualities—for ex- 
ample, activity and energy—are some- 
what hard to define. Their presence in 
the list is, no doubt, due to the free 
hand left to competitors in the way of 
proclaiming their individual leaning. If 
tuken together, as they well might be, 
the 10,000 for each would give a com- 
bined total of 20,000, which would place 
them in the first class, next to patience. 

Between 10,000 and 5,000 votes have 
been given to each of the following: 
Frankness, simplicity, self-denial (ab 
negution), willingness, discretion, wit, 
well-doing, foresight, loyalty, judgment, 
elegance, forbearance, generosity, sin- 
cerity and courage. Among these wit 
has been assigned 7,000 votes, but it 
jmust be remembered that its Freneh 
equivalent, esprit, has several other 
meanings, such as character and in 
tellect, as well as humor, and that these 
votes are probably the aggregte of sey 
eral different qualities, 


Sensibility claims 4,000 adherents. 
After it came ingenuity, resignation, 
rectitude, confidence, judgment, and 


kindliness, which last has 2,500 support- 
Between that and 2,000 we find 
| perseverance, prudence, exactness, per 
spicacity, and firmness 
| The remaining quali 
rom hte wotes “tose: " “ 
is decision, which might well be inelud- 
ed under firmness, immediately preced 
ing it. Others, in order, are: Gratitude, 
complaisanee, disinterestedness, pride, 
docility, and originality. The last five, 
whose adherents are but few, inelude 
moderation, neatness, application, and 
humility.’ Ponderation, whose meaning 
requires some pondering, is almost last, 
but in this respect it has to yield to hu- 
mility. 

After studying poets and philioso- 
phers, however, who profess to know 
all about heart affairs, until he was 
suffering from chronic Cupiditis, the T.- 
B, man came to the conclusion that the 
girls who have the best chance of get- 
ting married are the girls who take an 
interest in a man’s pursuits and ambi 
|tions. The simpering, gushing, frivol 
ous girl—the girls who live in a purely 
feminine world, composed mainly of 
dress, fashion, and amusement—stauds 
no chance in the race for the matrimo 
nial stakes, 

Girls, study the temperament of the 
man you want to marry. It is surpris- 
ing how «a man ean be drawn by a wo- 
man who tactifully invites him, by 
sympathetic knowledge of his work, to 
talk over his worries and troubles. In 
a word, it is the practical-minded wo- 
man that the modern man is looking for 
—“a woman who can take more interest 
in discussing the details of an Irish 
stew than the latest thing in millinery, 

But do not go to the other extreme 
and cultivate that passion for athletes 
which so often spoils all that is charm- 
ing and feminine in woman, Mueh ink 
has been spilt deploring the mannish- 
ness of the modern girl, and uot with- 
out reason. Cultivate the art of being 
a companion as well as a sweetheart by 
taking an interest in a man’s pastimes, 
but draw the line at trying to ape him, 


ers. 


es fall regularly 


0 Pore is a city of motor cars. 
The people of Detroit are busily 
engaged in making every brand 
of motor cat—except poor ones— 
known to the world, If there is, by 
any chance, a man here and there who 
is not up to his neck in the work of 
muking motor ears, he is selling them, 
or trading them, or sending them away, 
or doing something in close connection 
with the making and marketing of 
motor cars, 

Everybody in Detroit 
motor ear of some sort. It may be that 
such as motormen and conductors on 
the street cars, crews of boats that sail 
out of Detroit, and chaffeurs, do not 
indulge themselves in the ownership 
of a car, but there are only a few of 
these, comparatively speaking, in the 
half-million pare who make up the 
popwation of Detroit, aud every other 
person must have u car. Not that 
there is a statute law compelling them 
to have a car, but because there are so 
few people walking in Detroit, and a 
glance shows that the few are only 
walking for a little change from their 
general practise of riding in their ears. 
Automobiles in Detroit are more nu 
merous than leaves on a tree in June, 
and the only vehicles that aren’t auto- 
mobiles are the street cars, and now 
and then a rig that strays in from the 
country and looks out of place for its 

ins. A few weeks ago a man named 

eeker drove an ox team into Detroit, 


ust own a 


ST IN, OO cE i TE IL TA RTT ce 


and the le of that city were so 
sated with the sight of motor cars that 
they crowded around that ox team 
and stopped the street so that Uncle 
Meckor couldn't move his ante-bellum 
transportation system until the crowd 
ot hungry and went home to get & 
bite to eat, Unele Meeker was sup: 
posed to have driven his oxen from 
Oregon, and was a) tool the ‘Lost 
Trail to Oregon.’’ Ineidentally, it 
may be mentioned that anybody who 
Jost the trail to Oregon didn't lose any- 
thing they couldn't get along without, 
especially if it was any worse than that 
Southern Pacific railroad, that runs up 
and down the State pumping mud from 
under the ties every time a truck pas- 
ses over, But that is beside the mark 
and the real point is that those De- 
troit people got Uncle Meeker sore on 
his ox team and had him wanting an 
automobile before he had been in the 
city twenty-four hours. 

And there’s a reason for this  pre- 
ponderanee of automobiles in Detroit 
--sevéeral of them, in fact. Seattered 
round about the city, in divers sections, 
are some thirty factories where many 
men make motor cars. These factories 
are not the toy brand of goods, they 
are great, big, busy places where thous- 
ands of men are at work at topnoteh 
speed and energy six days in the week, 
and pretty much every week in the 
year. The output of these Detroit fac 
tories goes into every country on the 
face of the earth, but a lot of it stays 
right at home—in the United States at 
large, and in Detroit in partieular. De- 
troit is second to Los Angeles, among 
the cities of the world, for the number 
of automobiles in population, and the 
city that has more than Detroit must 
have a number of citizens with more 
than one car apiece. 

It works out pretiy well, this general 
owning and general use of motor cars. 
There’s a cash implication that goes 
with each car, and the people who own 
them exercise considerable moral influ- 
ence over the chaps who build roads 
and the like—when moral suasion fails 
they use clubs and other gentle and 
refined means of getting good roads 
for their ears. Good roads are the hall 
mark of civilization and progress; the 
community that has them will have 
everything else pretty close to the 
point of quality. 

Thus, by this chain of logic—or cir 
cumstance—-the deduetion is arrived at 
that the motor car industry is a fine 
‘thing for Detroit, and anybody who has 
any doubt about the reasonableness of 
this deduction has only to go to De 
troit to find out. 


i ot 


Detroit, the automobile capitol of 
America, has just been amazed by an 
anuouncement from the Ford Motor 
Company headquarters that the home 
of the model T is to be enlarged by the 
erection of another half-million dollar 
building. 

The announcement, coming as it does 
just before the plans for 1912 are to 
be given out, causes speculation on the 
number of cars the Ford company will 
build the coming season. The 35,000 
mark will be reached by the Fords for 
1911, which is vastly in excess of all 
previous high water marks in the auto 
mobile business. 

The immensity of the Ford business, 
whieh grows with the increasing popu 
larity of the model T, seems to know 
no Dowuds and with the néw «ddition 
to the gigantic Ford plant, it may be 
possible almost to double the 1911 
volume of business. 

The new building is to be a four- 
story, steel and concrete structure 865 
feet long by 74 feet wide. Other build 
ings will also be built but the big fea- 
ture of the new structures will be the 
one described, 

The Ford Motor Company plans on 
bringing to Detroit the Ford pressed 
steel plaut now located in Buffalo. Part 


of the new building will house that 
plant. At present the Ford plant in 
Detroit contains thirty-five acres of 


floor space and with the new addition 


completed, the total floor space will be 


42 acres, which eclipses anything known 
in the antomobile industry. 


GETTING HURT FOR A LIVING . 
‘‘Por ways that are dark, 
tricks that are vain, the Heathen Chi 
nee is peculiar,’’ 
And so is the 


insurance trickster. 


In fact, it is odds on him beating the 
wily Chinee every time when it comes 


to a question of gettig money without 
working for it, 
the best known insurance companies re 


marked the other day that the methods 
ingenious 
that they almost deserve all they get, 
more 
than they bargain for, as, for instance, 
the man who, not long ago, got four 
penal servitude for carrying on 


of these tricksters’ are so 


And sometimes they get a bit 


years’ 
the following little game. 
le was the *‘fortunate’’ 


knee. 
stay in place, but if the leg was sud 
denly spent at a certain angle the car 


tilage would slip from its place, setting 
up inflammation and causing what is 


v the 
knee.’’ The trickster hit upon the plan 


commonly known as ‘‘water on 


of making this injury a souree of profit. 


His method was to go out for a walk, 
and whenever the opportunity occurred 
to fall over a brewer’s rope, or an ex- 
posed cellar-flap, or some other object, 


and pretend that he had sustained seri 
ous injury to the knee, 
had made some fifty 


claims against 


various companies, and had been many 
times compensated with sums varying 


from $75 to $250. But the pitcher went 


to the well once too often, and it was 
an inquisitive agent who was the means 


of bringing the rogue to book. 


He reminds one of the extraordianry 
ease of the man who was sentenced to 


twelve months’ hard labor in the Mid 


lands for playing a somewhat similar 


game. He suffered from chrouie inter- 
nal hemorrhage. 


knocked down in the street or kicked 


by a horse, and each time he had the 
haemorrhage as evidence of the injuries 

: For some time the 
companies had suspected him, and at 
last they managed to get him placed 
in a building where he could avoid all 


he had received, 


these hard knocks. 


It is extraordinary what some people 
will do in order to get insurance Py ta 
and, although the companies may sus- 

ect that all is not fair and ‘above 

oard, they prefer to pay rather than 
dispute a claim, as, of course, fighting 


Aosirable advertisement, 


and for 


The manager of one of 


possessor 
of what is known in medical parlance 
as @ loose semi-lunar cartilage of the 
With care the cartilage would 


In this way he 


This proved his for- 
tune, for he went out of his way to get 


was mentioned by a well-known dactor 
a short time ago of a man who actually 
sacrificed his left hand in the worksh 
in order to get compensation, An 
then there was the case of a butcher 
who deliberately chopped off one of his 
fingers and afterwards sued a company 
for damages; while, in another instance, 
a man took out an aecident insurance 
nlicy in three companies, then shot 
imself in the left ankle, necessitating. 
the amputation of the foot. Two com- 
panies paid up, but the third, suspect. 
ng there was something rong, took 
the case into the courts, and ultimately 
discovered that the man had taken out 
numerous policies and received compen 
sation for ony minor accidents, ap- 
parently self-inflicted, . : 

Refore any claim for accident is paid 
by an insurance company, of Course, a 
physician's certifieate is demanded 
and if a person is really ill or injured 
it is not difficult to get this certificate, 
for any physician is willing to sign one, 
But he is obliged to accept a patient's 
word for the cause of the accident. 
The numerous fraudulent claims for 
compensation which have been made, 
however, have caused doctors to be 
very wary of these tricksters; but their 
audacity is amazing. One actually went 
to a throat, nose, and ear hospital some 
time ago with a bent nose, and inter 
viewed the secretary with a view to 
operation for removal of the nasal sep- 
tum. The secretary asked if the di- 
verted septum was the result of an ac: 
cident, and was considerably amazed, 
to say the least, when the patient act- 
ually suggegsted that he should say it 
was due to an accident, and ‘so help 
him to get a little bit of compensation, 
proposing to go shares with whatever 
they obtained, 

And it is little trieks like the fol- 
lowing which, it is safe to say, will be 
tried when Mr. Lloyd George's scheme 
for national sick benefit comes into 
force, A workman went to a doctor 
one day, complained of feeling ill, and 
asked for a certificate exempting him 
from work; but after being examined 
by the doctor he was pronounced well 
and fit. <A friend, however, who, pre 
sumably, had played the game himself, 
said, ‘Ll see you are not well next 
time you go to the doetor,’’ and on the 
morning of the second visit be gave the 
workman # plug of tobaeco and a couple 
of nice bananas to eat. The result was 
that the doctor, who saw this man very 
sick, pale-faced, and in a state border 
ing on collapse, thought he had made 
a mistake. It was onjy by the merest 
chance that he deteeted ‘streaks of to 
baceo-juice round his month and thus 
found out the trick, 


PARS NEW AND TRUE 


A well-built chimney, 100 feet high, 
will sway from three to four inches in 


a high wind without any danger of 
falling. 
The present German  honse-key 


weighs on an average about one-eighth 
of a pound, and it has been estimated 
that as a result 2,695 tons of iron are 
carried in pockets and hand-bags by the 
people of Germany. 

The health officer of Aurora, Llinois, 
hus taken a drastic step to compel 
cleanliness in the town, With the con 
sent of the police, he issued an order 
to the residents that they must take 
at least one bath per week, or be loeked 
tip. 

"Considerable interest has been roused 
in agricultural cireles in Franee by an 
invention for preventing the formation 
of hail, It takes the form of rockets, 
or hail-dispelling petards, which, ex 
ploding at altitudes varying from 1,300 
feet to 1,600 feet, break up the hail 
clouds, Righty firing stations have 
been set up for the protection of 59, 
000 acres of rich land at Limagne. 

A novel advertising scheme is being 
carried out in Berlin. An advertising 
airship is now eruising every evening 
over the chief streets, and from the car 
illuminated advertising signs are pro 
jected by lantern on to the envelope 
The etfeet is excellent, and large crowds 
watch the great airship as the signs 
change, Some thirty firms are utilizing 
the scheme. 

The cost of the chief parts of a 
modern British battleship are as fol 
lows: The two 12 inch turret guns, with 
their mountings and protection, cost 
$500,000, and $750 is the price of firing 
each shell. The torpedo tubes cost 
$15,000 each, and the weapons them 
selves $3,000 each. The armor—about 
4,800 tons—costs something like $600 
a ton, Lastly, it costs about $70 an 
hour for fuel, 

A strange custom of salting new-born 
babies still practised in certain re 


mother imagines that this custom 
brings health and strength to her chil 
dren, and serves to keep away evil 
spirits as well. Among the Armenians 
of Russia it is the custom to cover the 
entire skin of the infant with very 
fine salt. This is left on the baby for 
three hours or more, when it is washed 
off with warm water. 

Miss MaeLeod landed at Plymouth on 
her return from Central Africa, where 
she visited the grave of her sweet 
heart, the late Lieutenant Boyd Alex 
ander, In all Miss MacLeod travelled 
3,700 miles in Africa, chiefly on foot or 
horseback, Light days were oceupied 
in crossing Lake Chad in eanoes, and 
during five days the party were out of 
sight of land, The falls discovered on 
the Mao Kabi in French territory have 
been named after Miss MacLeod, ‘‘Les 
Chutes MacLeod,’? 


NO USE ARGUING 

One day, while riding down to town 
together on a suburban train, a clergye 
man and a publisher fell to discussing 
the big sales and merits of the latest 
novels put on the market. One of them 
had just been reading to the other a 
magazine syunpais of the sales in differ. 
elt cities, ust at this moment a 
breezy, sporty-looking individual enter- 
ed the carriage, The cler yman was 
making the point that the por novels 
were not the ones that had the biggest 
sales, and the publisher was trying to 
show him that he was at fault. 

‘*Now, here,’’ observed the publish 
er, ‘we find ‘Arsene Lupin’ first, ‘Kat- 
rool second, ‘Mr. Opp’ third. Then, 
QQ— ene 7 / 

17 beg your pardon for buttin’ in, 
gents,’’ hurriedly interrupted the sport, 
‘but I’ve followed this game for a 
good many years, an’ naturally I know 
what I’m talking about. There ain’t 


bo such horses runnin’, take it from 
me!’? 


pases in the law courte 4a wot Peay | a... clergyman gave up the argu- 


mote regions of Europe and Asia, The , 
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The Venturers 


sed smile 
amusement, 

“All in??? asked the intruder, draw- 
ing nearer. 

**Seems so,’’ said Forster, ‘‘ Now, I 
thought there was a dollar in——’’ 

‘Oh, LT know,’’ said the other man. 
with a laugh. ‘‘But there wasn’t. I’ve 
just been through the same process my- 
self, as | was coming around the cor 
ner, [ found in an upper vest pocket— 
I don’t know how they got there—ex 
actly two pennies, You know what 
kind of a dinner exactly two pennies 
will buy!"’ 


Get the story wreck itself on the 
spreading rails of the Non Sequitur 
Limited, if it will; first you must take 
your seat in the observation car ‘ Rai- 
son d’etre’’ for one moment, It is for 
no longer than to consider a brief essay 
on the subject—let us call it: ‘What's 
Around the Corner.’’ 

Omne mundus in duas partes divisum 
est—men who wear rubbers and pay 
poll-taxes, and men who discover new 
continents. There are no more con- 
tinents to discover; but by the time 
overshoes are out of date and the poll 
has developed into an income tax, the 


upon the other’s grin of 


other half will be paralleling the canals “You haven't dined, then?’’ askel 
of Mars with radium railways. Forster. : 
Fortune, Chance and Adventure are “T have not. But I would like to. 


given as synonyms in the dictionaries, | Now, I'll make you a proposition, You 


To the knowing each has a different look like a man who would take up 
meaning, Fortune is a prize to be won, | one. Your clothes look neat and re- 
Adventure is the road to it. Chance is] spectable. Excuse personalities. | 
what may lurk in the shadows at the|think mine will pass the scrutiny of 
roadside, The face of Fortune is rad-]a head waiter, also. Suppose we #0 
iant and alluring; that of Adventurejover to that hotel and dine together. 
flushed and heroic. The face of Chance] We will choose from the menu like 
is the beautiful countenance—perfect | millionaires—or, if you prefer, like gen 
because vague and dream-born—that tlemen in moderate circumstances dip 
we see in our tea-cups at breakfast |g extravagantly for onee When we 


while we growl over our chops and toast, finish we will match with my two pen 


nies to see which of us will stand the 


eve on e et ger Ss ‘ .) = . aha . s 7. a " 
groves and meadows while he travels vengeance. My name is Tves 1 Sige 
tl t \ to Fortune. That is the dif-} Ve have lived in the same station 0 
: i gy highe t Sante es the Adven-| life before our money took wings . 
ed is e s K é “ay iad yak ” bor dae my 
turer Rating the forbidden fruit was i You’re on,’’ said Forster, rc y 
} " “ay i ever made by a Ven ilere was a venture at least within 
ee % . +1 eae 4" A that it happen the borders of the mysterious country 
a ra "Sinet 7 ng ai od the \dven-| of, Chanee—anyhow, it promised some 
‘ s the s a4 J 3 . ° rp eh cep ta 
‘ : : “he o% ther is disturbing thing better than the stale infestivity 
nuresome. ( ee Tr s «dis 4 ‘ 
: of a table d’hote. 
to the cosmogony of creation, So, as bat re cata 
ype ; 7 rere set at a cor- 

braeket-sawed and city-directoried citi The two were soon sé uted t - 

ns, let us light our pipes, chide the ner table in the hotel dining-room, Ives 
zens, let us our pipes, : 


chucked one of his pennies across the 


ildren ¢ the cat, arrange ourselves 4 
children and e ¢ tale to Maratek, 


ik the igs nye a ge ‘*Mateh for which of us gives the 
ig gas jet ¢ e cooles ‘ i hang vee 
sean this little tale of two modern fol- | °"de?, he said. 

Forster lost, 


lowers of Chance. 


Ives laughed and began to name li- 
quids and viands to the waiter with the 
absorbed but calm beliberation of one 
who was to the menu born Forster, 
listening, gave his admiring approval 
of the order 


“*Did you ever hear that story about 
the man from the West?’’ asked Billin- 
ger in the little dark-oak room to your 
left as you penetrate the interior of the 
Powhatan Club, 

‘*Doubtless,’’ said John Reginald 
Forster, rising and leaving the room. 
hat 


‘*T am a man,’’ said Ives, during the 
oysters, ‘‘who has made a lifetime 


(straws | ccareh after the to-be-continued-in- our 


Forster got his straw 


will be in and maybe out again long|next. 1 am not like the ordinary ad 
before this is printed) from the check-| Venturer who strikes for a coveted 
room boy, and walked out of the air prize. Nor yet am I like a gambler 


(as Hamlet sillinger was used 
to having his stories insulted and would 


says). who knows he is either to win or lose 
a certain set stake. What I want is 


not mind. Forster was in his favorite|¢) eneounter an adventure to which I 
mood and wanted to go away from any-} oan predict no conclusion, It is the 


where. A man, in ordér to get on good 
terms with himself, must have his opin 
ions corroborated and his moods watch 
ed by someone else. (I had written 
that ‘‘somebody;’’ but an A. D. T. boy 
who once took a telegram for me point 
ed out that I could save money by 
using the compound word. This a 
vice versa case.) 


breath of existence to me to dare Fate 
in its blindest manifestations. The 
world has come to run so much by rote 
and gravitation that you can enter 
upon hardly any footpath of chance in 
which you do not find signboards in 
forming you of what you may expect 
at its end. [ am like the clerk in the 
Cireumlocution Office who always com- 
plained bitterly when anyone came in to 
ask for information. ‘He wanted to 
kilow, you kiow!*-was the-kick heswade 
to his fellow clerks, Well, I don’t want 
to know, I don’t want to reason, I don’t 


is 


Forster’s favorite mood was that of 
‘4 greatly desiring to be a follower of 
Chance. He was a Venturer by nature, 
but convention, birth, tradition and the 
narrowing influences of the tribe of 
Manhattan had denied him full privi-] want to guess—I want to bet my hand 
lege. He had trodden all the main-| without seeing it.’’ 
traveled thoroughfares and many of the) <«~ ynderstand,’’ said Forster, ‘de- 
side roads that are supposed to relieve |jightedly. ‘I’ve often wanted the way 
the tedium of life. But none had sut |] feel ‘put into words. You’ve done 
ficed, The reason was that he Knewlit, I want to take chances on what’s 
what was to be found at the end of} coming. Suppose we have a bottle of 
every street. He knew from experience! Moselle with the next course?’’ 
and logic almost precisely to what end ‘‘Agreed,’’ said Ives. ‘I’m glad 
each digression from routine must lead.! yoy eateh my idea. It will increase the 
He found a depressing monotony in all/jnimosity of the house toward the 
the variations that the musi: of bis|joser, If it does not weary you, we 
sphere had grafted upon the tune of} wi}) pursue the theme. Only a few 
life. He had not learned that, although |times have I met a true venturer—one 
the world was made round, che circle} who does not ask a schedule and map 
has been squared, and that its true in-/¢rom Fate when he begins a journey. 
terest to be found in ‘*What’s! But, as the world becomes more civili- 
Around the Corner,”’ zed and wiser, the more difficult it is 
to come upon an adventure the erd of 
which you cannot foresee. In the 
Elizabethan days you could assault the 
wateh, wring Knockers from doors and 
have a jolly set-to with the blades in 
any convenient angle of the wall and 
‘get away with it.’ Nowadays, if you 


is 


Forster walked abroad aimlessly from 
the Powhatan, trying not to tax either 
his judgment or his desire as to what 
streets he traveled. He would have been 
glad to lose his way if it were possible; 
but he had no hope of that. Adventure 
and Fortune move at your beeik and call 


in the Greater City; but Chance is ori-|speak disrespectfully to a policeman, 
ental, She is a veiled lady in a sedanjall that is left to the most romantic 
chair, protected by a special teaffie|faney is to conjecture in what particu 
squad of dragomans. Crosstown, up-|lar police station he will land you.’’ 
town, and downtown you may move ‘*T know—I know,’’ said Forster, 
without seeing her, nodding approval. 

At the end of an hour’s stvolj, For ‘*‘T returned to New York today,’’ 
ster stood on a corner of a_ rond,|continued Ives, ‘‘from a three years’ 


smooth avenue, looking disconsolitel 


vjramble around the globe. Things are 
across it at a picturesque old hotel soft 


not much better abroad than they are 


ly but brilliantly lit. Diseousolately,}at home. The whole world seems to 
because he knew that he must dive;|be overrun by conclusions. The only 
and dining in that hotel was no ven-|thing that interests me greatly is a pre- 


ture. It was one of his favorites *\ra 
vansaries, and so silent and swirt wou! 
be the service and so delicately choice 


mise. I’ve tried shooting big game in 
Africa. I know what an express rifle 
will do at so many yards; and when an 
the food, that he regretted the hw elephant or rhinoceros falls to the bul- 
that must be appeased by the ‘*dead/let, I enjoy it about as much as I did 
perfection’? of the place’s cuisine. Uven|when I was kept in after school to do 


rer 


the musie there seemed to be always}a sum in long division on the black- 
playing da capo, | board,’? 
Fancy came to him that he would ‘*f know—I know,’’ said Forster. 


dine at some cheap, even dubious, res 
taurant lower down in the city, where|planes,’’ went on Ives, reflectively. 
the erratic chefs from all countries of |‘‘I’ve tried ballooning; but it seems 
the world spread their national rookery|to be merely a eut-and-dried affair of 


‘*There might be something in aero- 


for the omnivorous American. Some-;wind and ballast.’’ 
thing might happen there out of the ‘*Women,’’ suggested Forster, with 
routinc—he might come upon a subject|a smile, 


without a predicate, a road without an 


‘*Three months ago,’’ said Ives, ‘*T 
end, a question without an answer, a 


was pottering around in one of the 
cause without an effect, a gulf stream|bazaars in Constantinople. I noticed 
in life’s salt ocean. He had not drese |a lady, veiled, of course, but with a 
ed for evening; hegwore a dark bnusiness| pair of especially fine eyes visible, who 
svit that would not be questioned evyen|was examining some amber and pearl 
where the waiters served the spaghetti|ornaments at one of the booths, With 
in their shirt sleeves, her was an attendant—a big Nubian, 
So John Reginald Forster began tojas:black as coal, After a while this 
search his clothes for money; beeuuse]attendant drew nearer to me by degrees 
the more cheaply you dine, the more|and slipped a serap of paper into my 
surely you must pay. All of the thir-|hand, I looked at it when I got a 
teen pockets, large and small, of his|chance. On it was scrawled hastily in 
business suit he explored carefully and|pencil: ‘The arched gate of the Night- 
found not a penny . His bank book|ingale Garden at nine tonight.’ Does 
showed a balance of five figures to his|that appear to you to be an interesting 
credit in the Old Ironsides Trust Com-| premise, Mr, Forster?’’ 
pany, but— **Go on,’’ said Forster eagerly. 
Forster became aware of a man near ‘*T made enquiries and learned that 
by at his left hand who was really re-|the Nightingale Garden was the pro- 
garding him with some amusement. He|perty of an old Turk—a grand vizier, 
looked like any business man of thirty|/or something of the sort. Of course, 
or so, neatly dressed and standing in|I prospected for the arehed gate and 
the attitude of one waiting for a street|was there at nine. The same Nubian 
car. But there was no car line on that|attendant opened the gate promptly 
avenue. So his proximity and uncon-|on time, and T went inside and sat on 
cealed curiosity seemed to Forster to]a bench by a perfumed fountain with 
partake of the nature of a personal in-|the veiled lady, We had quite an ex- 
trusion, But, as he was a consistent|tended chat. She was Myrtle Thomp- 
seeker after ‘‘‘What’s Around the Cor-|son, a lady journalist, who was writing 
ner,’’ instead of manifesting resent-|up the Turkish harems for a Chieago 
ment he openly turned a half-embarras- | newspaper. 


She said she noticed the love her truly and deeply. 
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THE REVIEW BOW 


ISLAND, ALBRER'I'A 


the biggest hazard in the world—a 
game of chance that never is concluded, 
a venture that may end in the highest 
heaven or the biackest pit. Tt will 
keep a man on edge until the clods fall 
on his coffin, because he will ‘never 
know—not until his last day, and not 
then will he know, It is a voyage with- 
out a rudder or compass, and you must 
be captain and crew and wateh, every 
day and night, yourself, with no one to 
relieve you. I have found the Venture. 
Don't bother yourself about leaving 
Mary Marsden, Forster, 1 married her 
yesterday at noon, 


DRIVEN TO DRINK BY THE PRESI- 
DENT 


New York cut of my clothes in the 
bazaar and wondered if I couldn’t work 
something into the metropolitan papers 
about it.’’ 

**T see,’? said Forster. ‘‘T see,’’ 

“<T’ve eanoed through Canada,’’ said 
Ives, ‘‘down many rapids and over 
many falls, But I didn’t seem to get 
what 1 wanted out of it because I knew 
there were only two possible outcomes 
—1 would either go to the bottom or 
arrive at the sea level. I’ve played 
all games at cards; but the mathemati- 
cians have spoiled that sport by com- 
puting the percentages. I’ve made ac- 
quaintances on trains, I’ve answered 
advertisements, L’ve rung strange door- 
bells, I’ve taken every chance that pre- 
sented itself; but there has always been 
the conventional ending—the logical 
conclusion to the premise, *’ 

““T know,’’ repeated Forster, ‘I’ve 
felt it all, But I've had few chances 
to take my chance at chances, Is 
there any life so devoid of impossibili- 
ties as life in this city? There seems 
to be a myriad of opportunities for test- 
in the undeterminable; but not one in 
a thousand fails to land you where you 
expected to stop, I wish the subways 
and street cars disappointed one as 
seldom,’’ 

«<The sun has risen,’’ said Ives, ‘fon 
the Arabian nights. There are no more 
caliphs. The fisherman’s vase is turned 
so a vacuum bottle, warranted to keep 
any genie boiling or frozen for forty- 
eight hours, Life moves by rote, Sei- 
ence has killed adventure, There are 
no more opportunities sueh as Colum- 
bus and the man who ate the first oys- 
ter had. The only thing is that there 
is nothing uncertain,’’ ; 

‘*Well,’’ said Forster, ‘*my experi 
ence has been the limited one of a city 
man. I’ve haven’t seen the world as 
have; but it seems that we view 


is something in the current that runs 
through my veins that cries out inst 
any form of the caleulable. I do not 
know what I want; but [ know that I 
want it. I’m talking like an idot, I 
suppose, but I’m sure of what [ mean.’’ 

‘*T understand you,’’ said Ives, with 
a slow smile, ‘Well, I think [ will 
be going up to my rooms now, If you 
would dine with me here one evening 
soon, Mr, Forster, 1’d be glad.’’ 

‘Thursday ?’’ suggeste Forster, 

‘At seven, if it’s convenient,’’ an- 
swered Ives, 

‘Seven goes,’’ assented Forster. 

At half-past eight Ives got into a 
cab and was driven to a number in one 
of the correct West Seventies. His 
card admitted him to the reception- 
room of an old-fashioned house into 
which the spirits of Fortune, Chance 
and Adventure had never dared to 
enter, On the walls were the Whistler 
etchings, the steel engravings by Oh- 
what’s-his-name? the still-life paintin 
of the grapes and garden truck with the 
watermelon seeds spilled on the table 
as natural as life, and the Greuze head, 
It was a household, There were even 
brass andirons, On a table was an 
album, half-moroeco, with oxidized sil- 
ver protections on the corners of the 
lids, A clock on the mantel ticked 
loudly, with a warning cliek at five 
minutes to nine. Ives looked at it 
curiously, remembering a timepiece in 
his grandmother’s home that gave such 
a warning. 

And then down the stairs and into 
the room came Mary Marsden, She 
was twenty-four, and I leave her to 
your imagination. But I must say this 
much—youth and health and simplicity 
and courage and greenish-violet eyes 
are beautiful, and she had all these. 
She gave Ives her hand with the sweet 


A prominent sculptor was quoted re- 
cently as saying that President Taft is 
the handsomest man in public life to- 
day. Far different is the testimony of 
an Indian who saw the President on his 
Western tour last summer. Near one 
of the Presidential stopping places in 
the Southwest there lived a few mem- 
bers of a Spanish-speaking Indian tribe. 
One of these heard of the coming of the 
great man, ‘‘took from his wife the 
wages she had earned by the week’s 
washing, and set out to see whatever 
there was on view.’’ That evening, we 
read in the New York Evening Post, an 
Indian policeman dragged him to the 
agency office, 

Pablo was so drunk and disorderly 
that his captor was nearly exhausted 
by the exertion necessary to bring him 
in, The superintendent in charge or- 
dered the prisoner locked up. : 

_ A night in the agency jail wrought 
in him a more serious frame of mind, 
and when he was arrainged at the of- 
fice the next morning he wore an air 
of only slightly damaged dignity. The 
superintendent apprized him of the 


you cordiality of an old friendship. charge taade by the polleénab, and Ac. 
it with the same opinion, But, I tell “You can’t think what a pleasure aiied Rhett explain Nirnectt Pablo 
you I am grateful for even this little|it js,’’ she said, ‘‘to have you drop|stood at ‘‘attention,’? bowed, and 


venture of ours into the borders of the 
haphazard, There may be at least one 
breathless moment when the bill for 
the dinner is presented. Perhaps, after 
all, the pilgrims who traveled without 
serip or purse found a keener taste to 
life than did the knights of the Round 
Table who rode abroad with a retinue 
and King Arthur’s certified cheeks in 
the lining of their helmets. And now, 
if you’ve finished your coffee, suppose 
we match one of your insufficient coins 
for the impending blow of Fate. What 
have [ up?’’ 

**Heads,*’ 


in onee every three years or so,’’ 

For half an hour they talked, 1 
confess that T cannot repeat the con- 
versation. You will find it in books 
in the circulating library, When that 
part of it was over, Mary said: 

‘And did you find what you wanted 
while you were abroad?’’ 

‘What IT wanted?’’ said Ives, 

‘“‘Yes. You know you were always 
queer. Even as a boy you wouldn’t 
play marbles or baseball or any game 
with rules. You wanted to dive in 
water where you didn’t know whether 
it was ten inches or ten feet deep. And 
when you grew up you were just the 
same. We've often talked about your 
peculiar ways.’’ 


spoke in a very even tone, 

“It is my duty,’’ said he, ‘‘to ac- 
count for the episode which I so great- 
ly regret. T gave you, some time ago, 
my pledge to abstain from liquor. 1 
kept it for many days. Then came a 
time when all the world was going to 
see the Great Father. TI chose that 
time to go to town for food. I had my 
wife’s money in my pocket. I found 
a good place to stand. There was much 
talk and a great crowd, I was excited. 
My heart was speaking of great things 
to me. Pretty soon the cry was on 
every tongue: ‘The President comes!’ 
T asked a Mexican by my side: ‘Where? 
He pointed with his finger and said: 
‘There.’ ’’ 


called Ives. i 
‘*Heads it is,’’ said Vorster, lifting 

his hand. ‘¢T lose, We forgot to 

agree upon a plan for the winner to 


escape. I er that doar er ae. ‘‘T suppose IT am an ineorrigible,’’?] Here Pablo paused dramatically and 
comes you make a remark i pre"! said Ives. ‘*L am opposed to the doe-|his face assumed an i i 
: ' 5 si 8. t : | his , expressi 
I will hold the fort Pr p on of deep 


phoning a friend. D 
and the dinner check long enough for 
you to get your hat and be off. I thank 
Vou for an evening out of the ordinary, 
Mr. Ives, and wish we might have 
others.’’ : 

‘<If my memory is not at fault,’’ said 
Ives, ‘‘the nearest police station is in 
Macdougal street. I have enjoyed the 
dinner, too, let me assure you.’’ 

Forster crooked his finger for the 
waiter. Victor, with a lomocotive ef- 
fort that seemed to owe more to pneu 
maties than to pedestrianism, glided to 
the table and laid the card, face down- 
ward, by the loser’s cup. Forster took 
it- apmand added.the figures with deli- 
berate care. Ives leaned back com- 
fortably in his chair. 

‘+Exeuse me,’’ said Forster; ‘‘but I 


trine of predestination, to the rule of 
three, gravitation, taxes and = every- 
thing of the kind. Life has always 
seemed to me something like a serial 
story would be if they printed above 
each instalment a synopsis of succeed- 
ing chapters,’’ 

Mary laughed merrily. 

‘*Bob Ames told us once,’’ she said, 
‘‘of a funny thing you did. It was 
when you and he were on a train in 
the south, and you got off at a town 
where you hadn’t intended to stop just 
because the brakeman hung up a sign 
in the end of the car with the name of 
the next station on it.’’ 

‘*T ‘remember,’’ said Ives. _‘*That 
‘next station’ has been the thing I’ve 
always tried to get away from,’’ 


sorrow, his silence continuing for a full 
minute. Then he looked up, and con- 
cluded with a voice that had a tremor 
in it: 

‘*Senor, when I saw the man you call 
President, and regarded his looks, I 
could not forget my pain without get- 
ting drunk!’’ 


THE APACHE AMAZON 

Today, when women compete every- 
where with men and break up many a 
male professional monopoly, it is not 
wonderful to find that in less legitimate 
pursuits they show themselves as en- 
terprising as the sterner sex. The 
Western ‘‘bad man’ may-be approach. 
ing extinction, yet his methods. still 
survive in the daring deeds of the Paris 


ra 
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Thursday night. Had you torgotten 
about it?’’ 

“*Oh,’’ said Ives, settling himself 
more comfortably, ‘‘I can do that later 
on, Get me a glass of water, waiter.’’ 

‘*Want to be in at the death, do 
you?’’ asked Forster. 
~ «1 hope you don’t object,’’ said Ives, 
pleadingly. ‘‘Never in my life have 
| seen a gentleman arrested in a pub- 
lie restaurant for swindling it out of 
a dinner.’’ 

“©All right,’’ said Forster, calmly. 
“You are entitled to see a Christian 
die in the arena as your pousse-cafe.’’ 

Victor came with the glass of water 
and remained, with the disengaged air 
of an inexorable collector, 

Forster hesitated for fifteen seconds, 
and then took a pencil from his pocket 
and scribbled on the dinner check, The 
waiter bowed and took it away. 

“The fact is,’’ said Forster, with a 
little embarrassed laugh, ‘‘I doubt 
whether I’m what they call a ‘game 
sport,’ which means the same as a 
‘soldier of Fortune.’ L’ll have to make 
a confession, I’ve been dining at this 
hotel two or three times a week for 
more than a year. I always sign my 
cheeks.’’? And then, with a note of ap- 
preciation in his voice: ‘‘It was first- 
rate of you to stay and see me through 
with it when you knew I had no money 
and that you might be scooped in, too.’’ 

‘*T guess 1’ll confess, too,’’ said Ives, 
with a grin, ‘‘I own the hotel. I don’t 
run it, of course, but I always keep a 
suite on the third floor for my use when 
1 happen to stray into town,’’ 

He called a waiter and said; ‘‘Is Mr, 
Gilmore still behind the desk? All right. 
Yell him Mr, Ives is here, and ask him 
to have my rooms made ready and 
jaired,’’ 

‘*Another venture cut short by the 
inevitable,’’ said Forster. ‘‘Is there a 
conundrum without an answer in the 
next number? But let’s hold to our 
subject just for a minute or two, if you 
will, It isn’t often that I meet a man 
who understands the flaws I pick in 
existence. I am engaged to be married 
a month from today.’’ 

‘*T reserve commemnt,’’ said Ives, 

‘Right; I am going to add to the 
assertion. 1 am devotedly fond of the 
lady; but I can’t decide whether to 
show up at the church or make a sneak 
for Alaska, It’s the same idea, you 
know, that we were discussing—it does 
for a fellow as far as possibilities are 
concerned, Everbody knows the rout- 
ine—you get a kiss flavored with Cey- 
lon tea after breakfast; you go to the 
office; you come back home and dress 
for dinner—theatre twice a week—bills 
—moping around most evenings tryin 
to make conversation—a little quarre’ 
occasionally—or else a settling down 
into a middle-aged contentment, which 
is worst of all,’ 

‘*T know,’’ said Ives, nodding wisely. 

‘‘It’s the dead certainty of the 
thing,’’ went on Forster, ‘‘that kee 


sex, dates only from the beginning of 
the century, and owes its derivation, of 
course, to the Indian tribe. 

The first female to distinguish her- 
self as an Apache was a young woman 
nicknamed ‘‘Golden Helmet,’’ from the 
head of reddish golden hair, which con- 
stituted her chief personal attraction. 
For the favors of this Amazon two 
rivals, each with his band of followers 
armed with knives and_ revolvers, 
fought nightly in certain Paris streets. 
At length one suitor killed the other, 
and in consequence is now serving a 
life sentence. ‘‘Golden Helmet,’’ de- 
prived of her admirer and thirsting for 
fresh conquests, decided to adopt the 
profession of actress, An _ enterpris- 
ing variety manager offered her an en- 
gagement, but the police objected, and 
the Apache Queen did not appear. 

Of even greater notoriety was ‘‘Chif- 
fonette,’’ the female Apache of 1908, 
who rejoiced in the title of ‘*‘Queen of 
the Courtille.’’ A girl of twenty-three 
she is tall and handsome, except for 
the loss of one eye; she is also tattooed 
like a red-skin and exhibits with pride 
the scars of wounds received in boule- 
vard scuffles, She it was who, strolling 
in the street at three o'clock one morn- 
ing last New-year, happened to meet a 
woman she disliked, and, in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of male and female 
hooligans, engaged her in a battle royal, 
from which she came out victor, having 
succeeded in stabbing her antagonist 
to death with a stiletto. Next day the 
hiding-place of ‘‘Chigonette’’ was dis- 
covered by the police, and she is now 
an inmate of the women’s prison of St. 
Lazare. Her successor to the Apache 
throne, Pepe, the present reigning 
beauty, is still younger—eighteen only 
—but has already qualified for the po: 
sition. 

Such are the types of female high- 
way-women who to-day infest some 
Paris thoroughfares, In Belleville, La 
Villette, Montmartre, and on the Bou- 
levard de Sebastopol, working men and 
girls are held up constantly by armed 
women, who, not content with robbing 
them, maltreat their victims. As to the 
pollag, the Prefect has at his disposal a 

ody of only four hundred detectives, 
and they are fully oceupied in hunting 
criminals guilty of specifie crimes, Pre 
vention does not come within their 
scope, Occasionally the police raid the 
haunts of male and female Apaches 
and arrest them as vagabonds, but these 
wily evil-doers can generally show pa- 
pers to the effect that they follow a 
trade and are but temporarily out of 
work, In consequence magistrates, un- 
willing to overerowd the lockup, hold 
offenders for a few hours only and then 
order their release. 

For this condition of things the prac- 
tical abolition of the death penalty is, 
in a measure, no doubt responsible, as 
an Apache does not hesitate to kill his 
victim and thus suppress a witness to 
the crime, Whether the revival of the 


find, or get off at the station where 
there wasn’t any, or whatever it was 
you expected wouldn’t happen to you 
during the three years you've been 
away.’’ 

‘«There was something I, wanted be- 
fore I went away,’’ said Ives, 

Mary looked in his eyes clearly, with 
a slight, but perfectly sweet smile. 

**There was,’’ she said. ‘* You want- 
ed me. And you could have had me, 
as you very well know.’’ 

Without replying, Ives let his gaze 
wander slowly about the room. There 
had been no change in it since last 
he had been in there, three years before. 
He vividly recalled the thoughts that 
had been in his mind then. The con- 
tents of that room were as fixed, in 
their way, as the everlasting hills. No 
change would ever come there except 
the inevitable ones wrought by time 
and decay. That silver-mounted album 
would occupy that corner of that table, 
those pictures would hang on the walls, 
those chairs be found in their same 
places every morn and noon and night 
while the household hung together. The 
brass andirons were monuments to order 
and stability. Here and there were 
relics of a hundred years ago which 
were still living mementos and would 
be for many yearse to come, One 
going from and coming back to that 
house would never need to forecast or 
doubt. He would find what he left, 
and leave what he found, The veiled 
lady, Chance, would never lift her hand 
to the knocker on the outer door. 

And before him sat the lady who 
belonged in the room, Cool and sweet 
and unchangeable she was. She offer- 
ed no surprises, If one should pass his 
life with her, though she might grow 
white-haired and wrinkled, he would 
never perceive the change. Three years 
he had been away from her, and she 
was still waiting for him as established 
and constant as the house itself. He 
was sure that she had once cared for 
him, It was the knowledge that she 
would always do so that had driven 
him away. Thus his thoughts ran, 

‘“*T am going to be married soon,’’ 
said Mary, 


On the next Thursday afternoon For- 
ster came hurriedly to Ives’ hotel. 

‘*Old man,’’ said he, ‘‘we’ll have to 
|put that dinner off for a year or so; 
Pm going abroad, The steamer sails 
at four, That was a great talk we 
had the other night, and it decided me. 
I’m going to knock around the world 
and get rid of that incubus that has 
been weiging on both you and me— 
the terrible dread of knowing what’s 
going to happen. I’ve done one thin 
that hurts my conscience a little; but 
know it’s best for both of us. I’ve 
written to the lady to whom I was en- 
paged and explained everythin old 
er plainly that I was leaving—that the 
monotony of matrimony would never 
do for me. Don’t you think I was 


me in doubt, There’ll never more be] right??? geilletine in France will terrify the 
anyfeing around the corner,’’ ‘It’s not for me to say,’’ answered aris Amazon or not 1s a current social) 
‘Nothing after the ‘Little Chureh,’’’| Ives, ‘‘Go ahead and shoot elephants | question. 


said Ives, ‘‘I know.’’ 
‘*Understand,’’ said Forster, ‘‘that 
T am in no doubt as to my feelings 
toward the lady, I may “y that I 
ut there 


if you think it will bring the element 
of chance into your life, We’ve got 
to decide these things for ourselves, Many varieties of mushrooms, little 
But I tell you one thing, Mr. Forster,|known in this country or in Europe, are 
I’ve found the way. I’ve found out:to be found in Japan, The most es- 


JAPANESE MUSHROOMS 


inhabitants pay neither rates nor taxes, 


peat id these is byt shii-take, Meg * 
ne ly grown on the evergreen 2 
4 Tress about six inches in diameter 
are felled and cut into lengths of six 
feet. The logs are scarred on the back, 
and are laid on the ground for about 
three years. Then they are stacked in 
rows in a shady place, and soon become 
covered with the mushrooms. After 
ielding one crop the logs are soaked 
in water, beaten with a wooden mallet, 
and again set up. In a few days new 
mushrooms begin to sprout on them. 
The shiitake is a great favorite in 
Japan, being used in many dishes, but 
most frequently in soups. 


IN THE CHOIR 
‘Twas in the choir, they stood in line 
where many others were, 
But no one saw the fervent look that 
passed from hymn to her, 
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M. Pierre Lesage, of Paris, states 
that he is able to show whether certain 
seeds are able to pew or not by plae- 
ing them in potash solution, The seed 
which are defective and are not goo 
for planting are found to give a yellow 
color to the solution. At present he 
confines his experiments to one kind 
of seed, the hepidium sativum, usin 
old seeds collected in 1888 to 1893, an 
comparing them with fresh seeds from 
1909, fe finds in general that the 
seeds whieh have lost their growing 
power will color the potash solution 
yellow, owing to the diffusion of a sab- 
stance which he has not examined as 
yet. They do not produce this color 
in pure water, however. As to the 
time which is needed to give the yellow 
color, this is shorter than what is need- 
ed for grains of the same kind to 
sprout. For instance, using the old 
seeds from 1893, they showed a color 
in the solution in about four hours, 
while fresh seeds from 1909 took twen- 
ty hours to show a sprouting in the 
same conditions. Thus the process al- 
lows of gaining considerable time in 
observing the seeds. The present ex- 
periments are only in the first stages, 
but it will be seen that should we be 
able to find out at once whether certain 
seeds or grains are able to grow or not 
by a simple experiment, the result will 
be of great practical value. Other 
kinds of solution will no doubt be 
found which can be used for testing 
seeds or grains in this way. 
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Teacher—‘‘Sammy, in the sentence 
‘T have a book,’ what is the case of the 
pronoun [?*? 

Sammy = (promptly) 
case.’’ 

Teacher—Next boy, tell me in what 
ease to put the noun ‘book.’ ’’ 


—_— ae 


‘*Nominative 


Next Boy (thoughtfully) ‘‘ Book- 
case,’’ 
* * # 
M, Blanchard was the 


first man 
eross the Channel in a baloon. Thi 
was accomplished in 1785, and for this 


feat Louis XVI. rewarded him with 
a pension of 1,200 livres, or $250. 
Each time a shell is fired from 
Dreadnought it costs $500, 
Grouse shootings in Scotland 
times cost over $15,000 each. 
Since 1889 peers have been at liberty 
to refer to each other in debate by 
name, 
Torpedoes are impelled from the tor- 


Se a 


a 


some- 


pedo tube at an initial speed of 40 
knots an-hour, 
* * 7 t 
Sailor—‘‘Want to buy a parrot, 


lady?’’ 

Lady—‘ Does he swear?’’ 

Sailor—‘*No; this one don’t, but if 
yer want to pay five bob more [ kin 
get yer a very choice article wot do.’”’ 

eae 

Weary Voice from Doorway—‘‘ My 
dear sir, I have absolutely no objection 
to you coming here and sitting up half 
the night with my daughter, nor to 
you standing on the doorstep for three 
hours saying good night. But in con- 
sideration for the rest of the household 
who wish to get to sleep, will you kind- 
ly take your elbow off the bell push?’’ 
* * * 

The owner of a large library solemn- 
ly warned a friend against the practise 
of lending books, To punctuate his ad- 
vice he showed his friends the  well- 
stocked shelves, ‘‘There!’’ said he. 
‘*Every one of those books was lent 
me, 


hae es 


‘*My good man, how did you iol 
to be thrown out of work?’’ 

“*T got out,’’ replied Weary Wombat 
with dignity. ‘‘I didn’t have to be 
thrown out.’’ 


To whiten handkerchiefs which have 
become a bad color through careless 
washing, soak them for a night in a 
solution of pipeclay and warm water. 
Wash and boil them next day in the 
usual way, and they will come out 
looking beautifully white, 

For scrubbing floors cold water is 
preferable to hot; it does not soak into 
the wood so readily, and consequently 
dries sooner, The serubbing-brush must 
always be moved up and down the : , 
boards according to the grain of the 
wood, and out across it, 

_ When housecleaning is being done 
it is sometimes convenient to be able 
to frost over a window so that rooms 
cannot be seen into while they are still 
kept light. Epsom salts dissolved in a 
little hot water will do this. Paint 
on hot and leave to dry, 


The city man wonders at the weight 
his Maine or New Brunswich guide will 
carry, The ‘‘piece’’ of the fur trade 
whether of furs or supplies, was abou 
ninety pounds in weight. The man 
who could not pack two ‘pieces’? on | 
his tump line over the average portage 
ranked. low around the catapfire. A 
Chippewa has been known te carry a 
barrel of pork two miles, with fre- 
quent rests, of course; and one omilings 
ly bet a 160-pound man thas he could 
carry him five miles over a loggivg 
trail and not set him down once. Some 
of these men would paw 209 pounds, 
and it is said sometimes 300, but they 
were unusually powerful men and work- 
ing under keen rivalry—-the only rival- 
ry which could bring hosor in their 
country—-that of physical prowess, 


No fewer than fifteen hundred towns 
and villages in Germany still own, and 
have owned, down from the Middle 
Ages, so much common land that their 


Five hundred of these townships and 
villages derive so great a rental from 
their lands that they are able, in 
dition, to pay every citizen, on 2 
Year's wf 

$100 as his 
venue, 


a bonus of from $25 
share of the surplus re 
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MURINE EYE REMED 


GRANULATED EYELIDS - 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Pala 


FIVE YEARS’ DYSPEPSIA CURED 
‘(No one knows what | suffered from 
stomach trouble and yd il writes 
Mr. A. B, Agnew of Bridgewater, ‘‘For 
the last five years T have been undble 
to digest and assimilate food, I had 


DUELS WITH DEATH 


It would be difficult to find, in all the 
records of brave men’s heroism, a more 
stirring example than is given in the 
story of the great Kimberley mud fight 


‘The Rocking Chair 


which took place a few years ago. eo Remedy, yng 4 
no color, my strength ran down and I As a result of it six English miners Salve, py wre 
felt miserable and nervous all the time. were awarded . KS AND ADVICE FREB BY watt 


| always had a heavy feeling after 
meals and was much troubled with diz 
ziness and specks before the eyes, Dr. 
Hamilton’s Pills were just what I 


‘ the Edward medal, and 
were hwiled by our late King as patterns 
for the Empire. 


They worked in the famous diamond 


MurineEyeRemedyCo.,Chicago 
INNIPEG is ver 


ood reason. 
the boys 


proud of her Boy Scouts, and with 
he bys has not only improved 
hysically but ha 


consider that our washerwoman requires these necessaries 
aswell as we do, and that in order to meet the increased 


s changed them from|cost she must have increased pay. I often have women|mines of Kimberley, and part of their wre ee Dir gn Graves’ 
needed, They have cured every symp-| irresponsible, howling little imps in times of excitement! tell me that they consider it ridiculous to be obliged to pay|duty was the supervision of bands of OFM PSCCR CAYCE SOEs (ROL Tequee 
tom of my old trouble, My health is | into well-mannered, self-controlled and helpful boys. 


their charwoman a dollar and a half a day, while in the} natives engaged in the work, the assistance of any other medisine to 
now all that can be desired.’’ By all Physically, the training 


has had an even better effect,| Mast, where they came from, they could get-a first-class} One morning, when everything was ae it bs aia It does not fail to 
means use Dr, Hamilton’s Pills; 25c.| for a few years ago Winnipeg boys were, as a class, a most| Woman to work all day for seventy-five cents, Well, if | going along as smootifly as possible, and |) | > baby 
per box at all dealers. ungainly, awkward lot, and walked about the streets more|they can, and have done it, they ought to be ashamed to|a party of these natives were hard at |e 
like deserepit old men than healthy boys. tell it. It is certainly no credit to any woman that she} work in a corner of the mine, they were 
ment og 5 1 FORTY TERE The scouts are easily distinguishable from the non-scouts,| allowed any other woman to work all day—at what all|startled by a dull noise outside ax if|™@en ty be all eves-—grinning eyes of 
HOME HINTS just by their carriage and the smart way they pick up their] women acknowledge to be hard work for seventy-five|a few tons of some soft substance had death 
‘Te remove stains on spoons caused by “bag also the nigh water mark usually so prominent around | cents, Phe yh been hurled against the high door that As each man reached the end plank 
using them, with boiled eggs, take a the edges of a boy’s countenance has receded farther into 


separated the spot where they worked |e Was 
from the long tunnel leading to the 
shaft. 


“The mud!’’ 


hauled to safety by friends 
standing near and carried, half-fainting, 
out of sight of the mud. The rest drag 
ged themselves wearily 


obseurity on the persons of the’ Scouts, perhaps has been 
obliterated altogether, 


Not only have the manners and physique of the boys 


little common salt, moistened, between 
he thumb and ar and briskly rub 
e stain, which will soon disappear. 


A recent number of T. P.’s magazine contains a forecast 
of the trend of ideas and activities in the new reign, 
written by the most eminent authorities of the day, and, 


f they cried, and dropped | ; on half-ineh by 
., | been improved, but their mental faculties have been trained] among others, Mr. Robert Ross talks of the possibilities of | *#eir pieks in an instant. half-ineh, 

vee. act aby paaiding on fle ty in a way that could never have been accomplished in a| painting and painters. There was no mistaking the sound,| When the last native arrived his 
of fk cienewaen f fig ef yee hy Y¥|schoolroom. They are taught to keep their eyes and ears Mr. Ross is a noted art critic and contributor to most |/t was the dreaded mud, the terror of | workmates thought he was a stranger. 
oft ag 1 aicoettia ‘ol ‘he arentace: open, and are able to give an intelligent account of all the}of the leading journals and magazines of England, so it diamond miners. His hair had turned white 
R eat till the oaks fre all Manh *j little incidents which have come under their notice. may be taken for granted that he knows what he is talking A mud rush means certain death to | 

‘ ‘at a pinch of borax in the water in We can all see the great benefit this training is to the}about; and his remarks are applicable to Winnipeg as well }all on its track. Tt gives no warning, WR 

shich lettuces are washed, let them boys, but what about the girls? as to England. It comes along silently, like an ugly| WHERE LAUGHING IS ILLEGAL 
WO tae Pad There are girl scouts in Winnipeg, too, I believe, but a BR 


soak for half an hour, then shake them 
free from water, and you will be de- 
lighted with the crispness. Salted 
water softens them, but borax cleans 


‘Painting ean never have any part in the promised re 
construction of national life until we have a school of 
monumental artists, e.g., artists who are permitted to carry 


wriggling snake working its way swift 
ly, sparing nothing, covering every 
thing, a sucking, suffoeating foe that | 


very small number of girls seem to think their carriage 
needs improvement, when, as a matter of fact, they need 
physical training quite as much as the boys do. 


Canadian law is oceasionally 


subject 
to criticism, but for rea 


comedy we aie 
a long way behind Germany. In Berlin 


I r Sy ms . 1 hae out decorations on wall spaces in publie buildings. The strikes fear into the hearts of all who recently an ironworker was sent to pr 
and freshens them, __, [In the United States the leading Nfl ae a dit leges have English climate, particularly that of London, is unfavorable [5° 't- json for a week because he laughed. Go 
After dong dirty work, do not at introduced dancing as a part of each day’s exercises, and] ty the preservation of freseo (in the Italian sense of the Yo make matters worse, the place|ing along the street he saw a merry 
once wash the hands in water. First |‘"™ the public schools of New York a young woman is en-| word); but there are other methods by which the diffieulty| Where the natives worked was a sort} Maker being chased by a particularly 
1 = F : ~ | gaged to teach the national dances of Russia and Poland], 4 : sonti ere wink {of hollow—a little chamber which, as|stout policeman, and the sigl kled 
b little grease well into the skin A ; ean be obviated: the application of canvas or zine to the lamber which, as | man, an le sight tickled 
PUD Mi See see mene. Wo pi hes y *}and the Morris dance of England. The schools of Chicago i is fai ; : already indicated, they r . I He we romptly 
more especially the dirty parts. Mutton], r ped “ 7 7 420) wall; and where the light is fair, the covering of the wall-|#'"eady indicated, they reached by des. | !im e was promptly hauled before 
ys re ea ghee Se have started the same movement and, perhaps in the course} )j¢ » ole Tha savive ‘ see ‘ cending a steep hill. Had the |] {the Court for seandal. 
fat is excellent. Then wash in the usual : : pad picture by glass. The revived use of tempera should also £ I ad the tunnel | 
‘ ake A. ' of time, it may extend to Winnipeg schools; and our next PS : ct Sogrkgae i ae been flat they could have opene . ; 
wa The grease loosens the dirt, and ? : be developed for the purpose. Paintings in frames, which ; lave opened the Another man attempted to get into a 
y: Bieer ying San generation of Canadian women may have as fine a carriage| q, » carried g exhibiti ae r. P door and floundered through the + | th , 5 - 
, 9 . ean be carried about to exhibitions, removed and sold at the igh the mud|moving train and fractured his leg. A 
hands treated in this way will never) ing ay free and as graceful a walk as that for which the ; i fo quite easily, } ri } fea ae 
become ingrained with dirt. American woman abe WAGE besk noced death of the owner, have no relation to national life. They |4te easily, but owing to the slope, the | 


Keep onions, celery, and strong tast- 
ing vegetables apart from other vege- 
tables or food. Herrings should also be 
kept where they cannot taint the house- 
hold provisions, and fruits of all sorts 


ter six months in hospital he was dis 
charged cured, when the State Railways 
Department at once prosecuted him for 
breaking their regulations. The iaw-and 
leg-breaker was fined five shillings. 


become the sport of the collector, the dilettante, the dealer, 
and the expert. We have several great artists and many 
capable painters at the present day. But they are unrecog 
nized by official corporations, or are patronized along with 


slime quickly had them prisoners, It 
had risen higher than the door in a few 
minutes, and if it poured long enough 
there was nothing to prevent its rising 


ex 


Years ago, when [ first read the Yellow Plush Papers, t 
thought Thackeray must have had either a bad nightmare 


or a horrible imagination when he wrote them; but frequent] others who are incapable. The responsibility is divided be iar eke hee. over the high wall in Stepping into an omnibus, a man trod 
should be laid out separately ona shelf,| restaurant dining in the last few years has undeceived me,} tween the Royal Academy (which has persistently en | ee eee {on the foot of a lady, who was so an 
if possible, as one piece coming in|and I know now that he wrote the sober words of truth. couraged mediocrity for the last forty years, and until re-| _ They shrieked for help, and the Eng jnoyed that she said he walked like 
touch with another will quickly become The ways of a waiter with one’s food are wonderful and cently ignored the more vigorous art of the day), and the|lishmen at the opening to the tunnel|/hen, She was fined twenty shillings for 
spoiled. worth watching. As for the ways of the person known as|Chantrey trustees, who, with the exception of a picture by roared out, ‘‘Climb to the top of the] using this tern of reproach. 

Children who do not like caster-oil|the chef, it would perhaps be as Well to sedulously cultivate} Mr. Sargent, have never purchased a first-rate work, With wall,”’ which the miners promptly did Claire Waldorff, the Berlin singer who 
should have it prepared in the Paris|a state of ignuorance—considering that we still have to eat|out the reconstruction or abolition of both these bodies I|They were safe there, for the time at lappeared in London during the Corona 
fashion; the quantity of the oil pre-|to live. see no hope for national art. least tion season, outwitted the police, how 
scribed is placed in a pan over a fire, There are no doubt many conscientious waiters, at least **On the other hand, artists must abandon the sacer “Stay where you are!'’ the English |ever. She was warned that if she sang 
and an egg broken into it and stirred|I prefer to think there are; and I carefully nurse the|dotal attitude which they adopted at the instance of Whist-|men called. ‘‘If you jump down vou’ll| any of her sougs Jaster & , ‘on 

[44 | . b ae A iy Aaor jumy u n f her ugs on Easter Sunday there 
up. When cooked, s little salt, or|mustard-seed-‘like grain of confidence I have remaining on/ler in the last century. The theory that no one, unless an|be sucked in and suffocated in two|would be trouble, But the announce 
sugar, or current jelly should be added. that point. But be not deceived by his immaculate appear-| artist, must discuss, criticize, or appraise a work of art is|minutes.’’ ment was made that Cl Waldoff 
The youngster cannot possibly detect |ance, or the ingenuons expression of his face, for there are} unhealthy, It creates an artificial gulf between the pro And while the natives sat there | would positively appear She did—e 
the medicine, and will most likely ery|tricks in all trades, and that of the waiter has more than] ducer and consumer. A person may not know how to make|staring wild-eyed at the great black |did the police. And she sang—the Ger 
for some more of the mixture. its share. 4 : : butter, but he can tell quite well whether the butter is bad,|mass that cut them off from safety the|man National Anthem! The promised 

The burners in a gas stove and oven One of his favorite tricks is, when placing your plates,| provided his palate and olifactory senses are in normal! other men at the entrance to the pass-| prosecution did not take place 
often get choked up with grease, ete. | to blow off any imaginary dust or specks which may have] condition. A predilection for bad art or vulgar art is an|age set to and fought the foe with hun 
To remedy this, remove alMthe burners | escaped the prefunctory rub given by his towel; and you|acquired taste, like anything else. Quite healthy people |dreds of buckets and shovels 
and place in the copper full of suds | may be pretty sure that your bread-and-butter plate has} (healthy children, for example), have, of course, no taste It was dreary work. The men slaved A DIAMOND SAW 
(after washing is done), and add a good | been used as.a tray on which to carry change to some pre-|at all, at least in the arts, But the culture of bad art is|steadily on all day, and the natives re ‘ 
handful of common soda. Allow to boil} vious diner—ancient bills and worn silver, A puff of the|easier to develop in virgin minds. We should try to keep looked on, and prayed, and cheered, and Phere is in use in France a cir war 

hour or so, then dry thoroughly and waiter’s breath and a dry rub of the serviette is all it gets]away bad art from aldermen and children and all innocent} wept. The rush of mud had stopped, diamond suw for cutting stone rhe 
lace in stove. This process should] before the next patron uses it for his butter. people. That ought to have been the function of the Aca-|fortunately, and after thousands of | diam muds that form the eutting teeth 
be repeated every few weeks so as to Then, of course, anybody can see that it is superfluous}demy. It is not that there is less fine art in England than bucketfuls had been removed the rescue |?! the skw are common crystals, werth 
keep the stove in ogod ‘condition, and|labor to wash water glasses, they look just as well if|in other countries; but there is a t deal more bad art |seemed certain, tbou i a carat, and they are fixed 
will save both gas and time when cook-|emptied of the water left by the last drinker and polished| here than in America or on the Continent. If painting is Suddenly, almost in the moment of |!" ® steel dise over 6 feet in diameter, 
ing. with a soiled serviette, left by almost anybody. The glass] going to do anything for the community as distinet from] victory, the outlook was blackened. A which is mounted on a spindle and re 
-— sparkles, and germs are invisible; what more can the most|/the individual in the future, painters must beeome more|loud, terrifying ery ran through the ete 52 electric power in he manner 
idious diner ask? 1 sratie in thought, more aristocratic and fastidious in| workings in watch an ordinary circular saw is 

UITE TRUE fastidious diner ask s democratic in yught, e@ aris atic i t i kings. phy 

At a rel Ph ; meeti lady persist- Another peculiar thing about restaurants is the awful] the handling of their medium. By getting more in touch ‘The mud! The mud!’*’ | operated 

Ata a + de eS Rae Hgts Pr lit monotony of their sauces, The French people say, that| with literature, science, religion, and seepticism of their There it was again, a black stream For suwing hard stones there are 204 
ed in mtany ing Sy & ie tees 3 Ayers the reason the English consider it bad manners to use a]time, they will make art not the hand-maid but the hand jof death rapidly refilling the tunuel diamonds’ in the cutting edge, and the 
phe tie eA ae aoe 7 id ‘le. piece of bread to sop up their gravy or sauce is because] mirror of national life as it was in Greece, in the Middle] Within a few minutes the work of many speed is 300 revolutions a minute, The 
age Jag to sit on id a db Se ®|they only know how to make one sauce in England, and] Ages, and in the earlier Renaissance, They must not ehtor}hows:—had been destroyeul saw enters the stone about one foot in 

as rose # aly: ‘ 7 4 1,8 4 >: ~ ai ’ P : ‘ 
sey Dy Set pia Bint iy “i Le Mee she that is not worth eating. This may or may not be true of finto competition with the camera and cinematograph, both The deadly swish delivered its mourn a syne : 
Kkaia la » hole in each of her stock-|22gland, but it certainly is true of Winnipeg restaurants.| of which have relieved them of any necessity to be realistic] ful message to the imprisoned natives or soft stones the teeth are of steel, 
eget a pa bear ere: exhibit Wenacle in The gravies are always some greasy concoction, of a]or actual or ephermal. They must avoid triviality of motive | and agonized wails mingled with with diamonds at intervals about every 
ro Way » dangerous dark muddy complexion, which has no flavor of|in their pictures. The old masters often painted their wives|the sighs of the strong, besten met lin teeth, and at a speed of twelve 

Thie hi; ; : P anything but the kitchen. Ask for any sort of meat and,!and mistresses as Madonnas. The modern artist is much too | staring ily ¢ sialee Done oie turns a minute the saw advances a yard 

This had the desired effect; she im- * hs 7 4 , , C aring moodily at the inky river rising peg 

adi ty ‘ 3 AoW her.’ sont q |although there may originally have been a difference in] inclined to paint Madonnas as his wife or mistress. Sub-|and rising. S;4a minute, This saw cuts and dresses 
Le rOEey et Sta nBn Pi hiiehed as the kinds of meat, the same sauce for all successfully dis-| ject is the most important thing in a picture, no less im The river flowed on, Soon the tunnel ee pone On Bil Sines SAE Girne ty Beate 
, “r sta ; 4 > A : : 7 + 80 2 e ‘ 7 - 1 : 
thet lee ret said: Sag guises all taste but that one—which might suitably be] portant than drawing, color, and design, was a tunnel no longer; it was a dull outlines, and it accomplishes its work 

*¢Oh,- brother “how could you say named ‘‘flavor de restaurant.’’ Even a delicate white oo muss of rising slime that a jened the + a ete i tonpherrentn. she epNt: at 
what as not a fact??? ; “| fleshed fish comes in for its share of this suspicious dark In the same magazine Dr. Havelock Ellis gives his views] cries of the mud-barred miners, i a teh 

‘*Not a faet!’’ replied the old géentle- dab sot da ne J inust es ge that ey the on what emancipation will mean to marriage and mater It flowed for hours. Then, like some 

- ar ‘ ‘ serve aor ei 7 rove: , aving e455 : ih ? fas fs “ = Ss a edoes ; Ke SO) . zr 
man. ‘If she had not a large hole in fish Borys} uP OupantiPes - Peeps est) Ahn navi nity, Dr, Ellis has written many works on kindred sub-|tired-out torturer, it slowed down again GETTING HIS OWN BACK 
: ; . its natural flavor and appearance disguised by anything.| joets. sueh as *é al Selec Ms Say Rel g 
each of hier stockings, | would like to],, F A Ba : ’ r jects, such as ‘*S al Selection in Man,’’ Sex in Relation!and ceased, leaving a great black bar \ : A 

i J . , Ap There are so many varieties of delicious sauces and gravies Society,’’? and Studies i he Psychology of Sex.’ ’ § & gres ack ba A stranger one morning entered a 

know how she gets them on, 7 : 2 : . to Society,’’ an Studies in the sychology of Sex, rier as a memento of its mastery high-els ] } ‘alli " 
, ' which can be made quickly and with little extra labor that He says: ‘‘Any reform in the sphere of the relations of | hinatnses : F Bis my ae : totel, Calling for 4 glass of 
ae it is perfect? wonnerst) Rye booger : ee ever) the sexes must come about slowly, especially in England, ve =p) Ae yma he ps Pa dane peat iit me be feet opis picked 
THE TALL-HATTED HIGHLANDER ! | !anage to eseape making at least one, onee in a while, where we find an extreme prudery in discussing such ques nm Norges Pye _ down a he all +: is drink, and, after emptying his 
Field-Marshall Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C The everlasting stock-pot is too handy, and the restaur-| tions, for without Aimossinn no healthy publie epltiosd Aan powerful King of Diamonds. the} glass, he stood waiting 
$610: BAT SAB, Bs 2 vie Ife 4 aa 1 “’/ant patrons have become inured to the one brew; and sO] po created, and no reform effected. ‘Hence, perhaps, our minute they were uonplussed—hop The barman asked him if he had been 
who has recently formally assumed his|'— yaghney: i Bl ceil a a pais faay in/ and e » ce, perhaps, o Then they held a council of war. served. 
new position as Constable of the Tower |"* long as nobody grumbles they may go on, year in and) reluctagee to make even the most obviously beneficial], : ite PP ’ 

: Le i fh ‘ig Arh the record for |yca? out, eating the same old greasy, tasteless mixture, The changes. Such changes as we may expect can only be the man was invited to suggest w hat he Te answered ves ind that he was 
of zondon, surely holds e ¢ SOF Hrench names under which this thickened soup masquerades a an 4s eae 4 ohh Saat Rh atatarn batons : sidered the best means to adopt in tack-| Waiting for his change 
versatility among distinguished army ¥ ; 2 - , outeome of forces already at work. vere are at least tWOliing the ene: 2 

fn is be > | perhaps have something to do with the patieace with which . Ces: > Wom: “eme in “its. successive one: ee one) All manver of sug ‘*You evidently don’t know where 
officers, having served and fought in|! 5 such forees:, (1) the oman Movement in its successive PRET De tvarh inden wiuen enti ; Vv wher 

ya Dy ¢ > < ey a, , . . ‘ . ba) 5 sre “ae, Ss > ‘ > 99 € ‘ _ sé 
the navy, Light Dragoons, Lancers, Ir it is tolerated. t phases, and (2) the protective movement of social reform, |}... ‘bit ‘tiie anni ot them worth-|you are, sir,’’ the barman said. ‘‘Do 
sgular Horse, and Highlanders, in ad The traditions about French cookery are so universally |jnovitably leading to cugenic measures. The woman move. |, oy Ut In the end it was decided to try) you see that picture there, sir? It cost 
atic ai: Poaabe ish he A Be the Middle aceepted that our unsophisticated citizens may think they] pent began as a. claim forvpaneral hua viohte: ond ‘now and reaeh the men, not by removing the | seventy-five pounds; and that one be 
bow nae Re eee alee an the Bar in|#'e getting the pure French article, according to its name] that these are being conceded it is becoming more and more oh but by passing over Lp hind you, sir, eost sixty pounds, This 

P as calle » Be AAA 5 ° font a 1086 7 6 ' as ¢ , arts H 

a Se pee ag p works re-|02 the menu card, and so be afraid of appearing provincial!) movement for specific womanly rights, culminating in t was’a perilous undertaking. One/is a first class hotel, sir, and you want 
4, and is the author of work e | ry 7 . } : g me laced ¢ lan} ; 
’ H ' sc aleihinks tikaeaie dintine land untraveled if they object to anything with such un motherhood and the guardianship of the child, Perhaps | nan placed a plank upon the face of} change out of a shilling and a gless of 
ROWDEL FOR Bett He “2 v his pronounceable and unintelligible names, this will result in some form of insurance of maternity the mud and stretched himself on it,| whisky!’’ 
tion, A good story may be told of his ho Miag Tp 574 ‘ Z 5 ahs. ’ , : ve ’ » the others standing by ready to drag re 
és 4 : | The men of the est are good sports, and when very ee eae aha Ps _ Beate a ra x aneurin £ 3 rag The s ea saan : 
attachment to « regiment of High ; ; ; Y| (already established in some parts of Germany), securing ]);, ff if the f i trang aid he was sorry—he 
¥ Aart whe fie latter were stationed hungry and a ecard is placed before them from which tO! the economie position of mothers. The child represents the 4 ‘t Of it tne support showed Signs OF | did not know the charges—and went 
PAPER, pen Fae iS ; ; lselect’ a meal they look for some familiar word like beef| ace, and we are thus brought up to the eugenic movement, | 2*i"e. Fortunately it didn’t. A lit-|out, only to onter by anoth : 
at Portsmouth. Sir Evelyn, then a} bag A of race, and we are thus brought up to e eugeni¢ ovement. | tie spade was he ; phot Re , on o enter by another door and 
' A P ~s, | ling hing t a heathenish-looking | ; Pr ; : e spade was handed to the rescuer, and | : 
: : jor potatoes, but finding nothing but a heathenish-looking . naa’ & < A marav 4 . hich the call for a glass of APN 
captain, one day returned from London, |® . ‘4 Che immense expenditure of energy and money to which the|), jag ses I ; a ra glass of champagne. He drank 
ar hh great hurry proceeded to array jumble of the alphabet, which looks as though there had} ft are put today in order to provide for (and indirectly to]. egan to cut into the mud and s0}it and put down twopence 
ais ve yt a ae PWh ne spa Jact | been a bud jaccident in the printing office, they take a long] agsist the production of) the unfit, is compelling us to realize | PM! his way along down the tunnel like} ssqtere. sipt? SETH) (aievie havaies 
pin SP Rees hi veye |Chunce and order the first thing they come to, with a silent) that the control of human production has become a matter a man face downwards in a canoe pull-|s« what's this for??? 
emerged, he observed that his net wart prayer that they may survive the dose, whatever it may tarn _ {Dayal ip Pa A : ms ARS, hepa i wore & ene jing himself forward with a paddle, py irink."? a ; 
evidently in great puins to conceal their ’ sites EA cy pea j b : o e and death to mode democracies. Tence we have “a are Dee a eget ie ie drink,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘ 
laughter, and he quietly questioned his |out to be—eat it and go, glad to escape. the movement, gaining favor in England, for the sterilisa 1 When Ri . rand gone a tew yards the}saw and paid for the pictures in the 
orn g » probable reas * * * tion of the definitely unfit, a promising method which (as|/@#)8er Decame greater owing to the] other bar 
subaltern as the probable reason, ee : i : ' |fact that he was now beyond the reacl 
‘* Well, sir,’’ replied the latter, ‘* you The woman movement is having a good effect on us all,|in Switzerland) can be effectively carried out on voluntary of fe feianis. Ha a we eat Fr oeey 
5 a A Ay 7 At & i" A rs 4 wes se ‘< . atom iv’ eee a ill mani-|} s ends e was solely depen 
are dreysed correctly as to kilt, sporran}and is leading us to take a larger and more liberal view lines, It a probable that the eugenic movement Ww nee AG > sacherous , y 
and all the rest ot it; but you have}of most things; but there is still one class of people, and of | fest itself primarily in the realization of personal responsi on ie Fgh teas serena Tag if ; SPONGE CULTIVATION 
’ ry ped roar i Z “ ay ati ei failed him he would sink 2 1@ SWE 
forgotten to remove your tall hat. our own sex, too, to whom we are very unwilling to do] bility, and by inducements placed on the production Oey ol uni Hafore tho uaa - hi “a Spouges are becoming searcer and 
justice, and that is the charwomen. superior children (not on the indiscriminate production of |" he MP DBEORS FBO, SU88 OF MR CORT scarsar the higher qualities fetching ex 
"These wemen who go out to work by the day are the children), and only secondarily by legislation. LTagoR, ‘ A traordinary prices compared ‘with 
Lem: feat oeae 2 . 4 . Ps z x Ape :,| But he worked bravely on—half-ineh 5 Pare 
i hardest- worked individuals, either male or female, of any ‘*Marriage, however, is becoming more difficult, and it hethalé-inel dmathat alan followed those of a few years go. This condi 
in the community; but notwithstanding all this, we pay|is realized that this difficulty must be compensated by mak | with annthar man ont RY *|tion has led to the suggestion that some 
Phe ft a inal them their fifteen or twenty cents an hour much more re-|ing divoree easier, We may reasonably expect that before roa vefesic 4 ., | artificial substitute for the sponge be 
Home ’ . age 5 : : . i : In half an hour six men were laid} » SpOng 
luctantly than we would hand out the same amount for|long in England (as already in most progressive lands), |g, : : . devised, or that sponge cultivation take 
will eond : & ’ 5 flat on s ants he , , 
treable, we 7 : F 7 at on six planks in the middle of the 
car 0 e ) S . . MUsSDANAS & « s ! e v e eC a Me € c : + & ' of. : ti € une a“ e Mase. 
le ly other purpose whatever husbands and wives will be made equal before the law, and|)iug surface. If the mud took to seeth. | 22, new and hetter pl 
# x “ 4 ; eee = fe aw, . : > " jaw it] ‘ “Ons . div a wi > rec ize : . . s ae y , nts 2 " were ‘ 
WME CARADA CAKCER INSTITUTE, Liuttos A woman who works by the day works every minute of | that various additional causes for divorce will be recognized, ing and: bubbling for a. moment. thes Experiments in the Mediterranean 
10 Churchill Ave., Tereste the time she is in her employer’s house; she takes not more] At the present day the Japanese Code probably represents | .¢\,, Aching: Alhara eae no cwie ont show that the cultivation of sponges 
j than twenty minutes at the most for her dinner where althe high-water mark of progress. In England, however, the Sixty-five feet of OAL and Pitaaan may be undertaken with excellent pros 
man takes always au hour, and ten minutes is more often]introduction of divorce by mutual consent, with whatever | han and it a plank that might keel | Pect# of success off the French coast, 
the time she spends over her mid-day meal, She wastes no] safeguards, is still remote. It cannot become a question of Bh. ee . . ae & land that sueh cultivation need not, as 
; ! : v . . B et i i . ~ } over any second and send them to a}; 4 
time rolling and smoking cigarettes, as do the city laborers} practical politics until woman’s suffrage is well estab 5 , it w first feared, be contined to the 
g gels 3 P , i 8 suffocating death. Tani : 
at work on the streets, lished,"’ Ahead were the shrieki ‘ .| Tunisian shores, Sponges from the op 
y's ad Nee ey Fe es 5 é , King natives; : “ . 
These charwomen work day after day at the very hardest a fy | behind was the hidden spring of destruc. | PO8ite Shores of the Mediterranean have 
york, washing, ironing, house-cleaning, scrubbing, pulling Tite 3 P : par Spring OF Cestruc’ | diveady been cart to France aad 
Mork, dees Tis ag A Fe prin pa By a na 3 Bearnaise Sauce.—This is a very good sauce to use either|tion that might let loose its slime again, planted Se NRE . Ai - a38 
: Jey rc j i is verv like Mavonnaise. | flood the tunnel still more, and cause the}! " a ri) OXPOcrec 
rugs and carpets; yet nine women out of every ten who hot or cold with meats or fish, It is very like Mayo $s d cause the 


that the sponge industry will be greatly 
strengthened by these methods, 
Fragments of sponge transported te 
another locality heal in about three 
months, when they again begin to grow. 


engage them, grudge the pitiful dollar fifty or sixty which 
they give in return for so much work, 

Women have always been called harder taskmasters than 
men, and certain it is that no woman would tolerate such 
loafing among her household helpers as is to be seen any 


planks to capsize like a cockle craft on 
a turbulent sea, 

And the rescuers, forgetting it all, 
plodded on their muddy way, half-inch 
by half-inch, 

As the news 


Yolks of fouf eggs, half? teaspoonful of salt, dash of 
cayenne, four tablespoons salad oil, one tablespoon hot 
water, one tablespoon of tarragon vinegar. 

Beat the yolks; add the oil and water; stand the bowl 
in boiling water and stir until the eggs thicken; remove 


We offer 
this book that tellsyou 
all about horse dis- 
ease: how tocure 


Call for it at 
your local druggist or write us. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


ig eewaehie. 


cures Spavin, Curb, Splint, 
avaluatle db crinenaneen, usekly and eately 
at sinall expense. Ce poly et my} 
7 and it cured him in 


Que. 


bottles for OF 
te tan Doak at 
drugs! 


day wherever city laborers are at work, A woman works 
fast and well—or loses her job; her aim being to get her 
work done and done well; but a laborer’s sole aim in life 
seems to be to loaf the minute his foreman’s back is turned, 
and, when he is obliged to work, to move as slowly as it is 
humanly possible to do. 

Being an invalid one summer I had nothing better to do 
than to sit on the verandah all day to wateh the. city 
laborers putting in their time trying to avoid work, I 


were paid was spent in rolling cigarettes or leaning up 
against their shovels or wheelbarrows—-resting for the next 
cigarette. 

T now firmly believe that story of the Lrishman who left 
his pick hanging in the air when the dinner bell rang. 

No woman employer would tolerate such a state of 
things for a minute, she would either dismiss the loafer on 
the spot, and probably do the work herself, or else pay 
according to the work done, and the trouble with her would 
be that she would err in the opposite direction and demand 
the maximum of work for the minimum of pay. 

We all know that the cost of the bare necessities of life 
has increased greatly the last few years, but we fail to 


figured out that fully one third of the time for which they’ 


and add salt, pepper and vinegar. It should be creamy and 
of the consistency of thick Mayonnaise. A few chopped 
capers, olives, and gherkins make it a good Tartare sauce; 
and a little tomato puree will make it a red Mayonnaise 
to use with cold boiled fish. 


r ean 


Horseradish Sauce.—For roast or boiled beef, Mix to 
gether tow tablespoons of grated horseradish and two table 
spoons of soft white bread crumbs, Cover them with cream 
or milk, and let soak for two hours, Then rub them through 
a sieve and add one quarter teaspoon of salt, one quarter 
teaspoon sugar, and two tablespoons vinegar. Enough milk 
should be used to give it the consistency of eream, 
sauce will keep, in a cool place, for several days, 


An egg of the Aepyornis or flying elephant of Mada 
gascar has been obtained by the American Museum of 
Natural History. The shell of the egg would hold two gal 
lons. There are no survivals of the creatures whieh pro- 
duced such eggs, but the shells are often found in beds of 
fossils. 


This | 


Irregular bits soon become spherical and 
rapidly increase in size, adding twenty 
five times their own value in the course 
of four or five years. The growth is, of 
course, slow—especially during the first 
year—nainly because of the necessity 
for healing the wound caused by the 
tearing off of the fragment from the 
main body for transplanting, 


went round thousands 


of people thronged to the bead of the 
shaft, and by the time the first man 
reached the prison house all South 
Afriea awaited the result of his brav- 
ery—suceess or death, mud or mastery. 

It was success. 

When the man on the first plank 
reached the wall on which the natives 
were huddled he called instructions t« 
them, 

**You've seen the way I’ve come?’’ 
he said, still lying flat and face down. 
‘*Well, I’m going back the same way, 
but [’m leaving the planks for you to 
follow on, Crawl along the planks as 
much like a snake as you can,’’ 

Slowly the men on the planks slid 
back leaving the wooden line behind 
them. Slowly the natives followed on, 
Nobody spoke. The black mass under- 
neath, that looked as hard as rock, but 
was as soft as porridge, seemed to the 


The character of the spongy tissue is 
altered by cultivation, the dark tint be- 
coming much clearer, It has not as yet 
been ascertained whether there is suffi- 
cient change in this respeet to alter the 
commercial value of the product. 


Warts will render the prettiest hands 
unsightly, Clear the exerescences away 
by using Holloway's Corn Cure, which 
acts thoroughly and harmlessly, 
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Wanted. 


Wanted to winter four head of 
oxen, Will furvish plough outfit and 
nse of oxen in return for their winter's 
keep. Must have barn and feed. 
Available about September 25th. Ay- 
ply Wm. Higham, Bow Island, or 
sec, 12-7-0. 


\ Village Council of Bow me 
Island, 


PUBLIC NOTICH IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that the undersigned, over- 
seer of the Village of Bow Island, in- 
tends to apply, on behalf of the Vil- 
lage, to the Licutenant-Governor of 
Alberta for the erection of the Village 
jinto a Town Municipality, and the 
limits intended to be included therein 
me Scction Thirty-six (36), in Town- 
ship Ten (10), in Range Eleven (11), 
West of the Fourth Meridian, and 
that portion of Thirty-five (35) in said 


Estray. 

A light bay gelding, six or eight 
ears old, white stripe on face, blurved 
hrand on right jaw. Came to my 
place on July 28th, Owner can have 


same by paying expenses. 1). M. Gar- 
risen, T-b-to, Bow Island P.O, 


Estray. 


Four horses, one mouse color, about 
four years old, branded PD cn right 
hip. One blue colt, branded half dia- 
mond lazy 3, about a year old. One 
bay colt, mare, no brand. — One black 
horse. At present the above are in| of Alberta this Twenty-second day of 
Henry Johnson's pasture, west half of | August, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
32-4-10, Owner can have same by pay- 
ings expenses. 


divided and registered at the Land 
Titles Office for the South Alberta 
Land Registration District under plan 
nuniber 2448 AA, 


and Eleven, 
B. L. JAMIESON, 
Oversecr. 


For Service. 
The celebrated French Coach Stal 
Won “CASSTE COB,” Taternational 
Stock Show winner 1006, —Beattie and 

Bratton, Bow Island. 


For Sale. 


Two choice cows for sale, in milk 
now, four years old, quiet and gentle, 
Apply C. Morey, 12-8-10, Bow Island 


The Supreme Court of 
Alberta, 


Sittirgs of the Supreme Court of 
Alberta, en banc, and for the trial of 
causes, Civil and Criminal, and for the 
hearing of motions and other civil 
business, will be held at the following 
times and places for 1911-1912. When 
the date for the opening of a 
Court or Sitting is a holiday, such 
Court or Sitting shall commence on 
the day following such holiday, 


For Sale. 


Choice Fall Wheat, 1909) growth, 
free from seeds, guaranteed to ger- 
ininate 100 per cent. Priee $1.25.—A. 
I. Werts, Bow Island, 


set 


Offers 
Wanted. 
Vor the following Lots: 
Lots 8 and 9 in Block 13; 
14 and 15 in Block 8 ; 
and 27 te 34 imclusive in 
Block 2, Olquist addition. 


Address -- P.0. Box 282, 


Sittings of the Supreme Court en 
banc. | 
Edimonton—Third Tuesdays in Sep- 
tember and March, 
Calgary—lirst Tuesdays in Decem- 
ber and June, 


For Trial of Civil and Non-Jury 
Causes. 

Edmonton and Calgary 

aays in October and 


Kirst Tues- 
November; See- 
ond Tuesdays in January ; First Tues- 
days in February, March, April and 
May; Third Tuesday in June. 


LETHBRIDGE. For Trial of Civil and Criminal Jury 
Causes. 
eC TaN a |} Edmonton and Calgary Third 


) Tuesdays in October, February and 
May. 

For Trial of all Criminal Causes. 

Wetaskiwin — Second Tuesdays in 


Bow Island Lodge No. 30 
| October and Apvil, 


L0.0.F. 
: A ; ted Deer—Third Tuesdays in Noy- 
Meets in Lindquist Hall, Bow Island, men pre etd secant avn fh 
ember and April. 


every Wednesday night at Eight pau. | oe 
Visiting brethren cordially invited, Medicine Mat 


Second Tuesday in 


8. G, Jamieson, W. P. Cotton, | November; Fourth Tuesday in May. I. Ludtke, K,. M. Holeroft and Vales ar sa bes 2 Se eet ke 
w.G a asp pas . . 4 + . reciprocity, because you beheve s 
Raed Tho Hndlienstans mers Macleod—Fifth Tuesday in October; kK. G, McAlpine. I . $ | 


Second Tuesday in May, 
Lethbridge Second Tnesdays in 
October and April. 


| For Trial of all Civil Causes. 
| Wetaskiwin Fourth Tuesdays in 
| October and April. 
y.| Red Deer—Fourth Tuesday in Nov- 
A large supply j eniber; Fifth Tuesday in April. 
Medicine Hat--Fifth Tuesday in Oc- 
-———— | tober: Second Tuesday in May, 
Macleod— Second Tuesday in Novem 
ber: Fourth Tuesday in May. 
Lethbridge — Fourth Tuesdays in 
October and April, 
Dated at Edimonton, Alberta, 
twenty-ninth day of July, LOL, 
L. F, CLARRY, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


LIVERY, FEED AN 


Leave your orders for Ice wita 
Olgnist, Bow Island. 
on hand, 


J. W HOPKINS 


Registwar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, 


ISLAND 


BOW ALBERTA 


this 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


A full line of Caskets and Funeral 
Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 


D 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


Cote Hotel 


AND BOARDING HOUSE’ 


SALE STABLES. 
W. BEGG - - - PROPRIETOR 


Good Rigs. 


x Careful Driving. 
I, PRESKEY 


PROPR, 


ented |Best Attention given to Patrons at 


all times. | 
First-class accommodation 


fideiai: Stables near railway. 


BOW ISLAND 
Geo. Herber, late Proprietor 


| 
| 
| 


Good Service,  Caveful Attention 


ALTA. 


One Price only. 
Your Children can Purchase as Cheaply as Yourself. 


Some say they can send to a mail order 
house and get better prices. 


ARE FROM MISSOURL 
© 


invest in Winifred 


And buy Lots in the ORIGINAL TOWNSITE situate 


south of the track. Don't be misled by others, 


P, J. DE MARCH, Townsite Owner, 


WINNIFRED, ALTA. 


ES LE E.R TY, GS SA Ea FE 


> 
( 


WE 


ies | 


Township Ten (10) that has been sub-) 


Dated at Bow Island in the Province 


The Bow Tsland Review, Friday, August 25,1911. 


= iy ‘i «| visit home over lant Sunday, 
oca OPpIcs. 


Miss K. Stephens is visiting Mrs. M. 
1, Bowen for a few weeks, 


We had a splendid service last Sun- 
day in Fertile Plains schoolhouse, Be 

| School re-opens on September | sure and come to the song service and 
5th. Parents please note. | Sunday school this coming Sunday. 


Miss Maggie Waddell has) The Quarterly Official Board met in 
| been visiting Miss Lucille Fuller | Fertile Plains school-house last Wed- 
| for a few days | nesday. Representatives from the 

wen? | different appointments were there 
Mrs. R. Waddell visited her) also—the superintendent of the Alber- 
{ta Conference, Mr. Buchanan, the 
| Methodist minister from Bow Island, 
| Mr. Wright, and Mr. Nightingale, the 
minister on this circuit, Arrange. 
ments were made for carrying on the 
work for a year and for the support of 
our minister, As this is the most im- 


| “4 ~~ ow 
A. Hoaglin pulled a seventeen | portant appointine nt, they are trying 
to arrange a service here every Sun- 


und «half pound pickerel out! day. The United Sisterhood held their 


of the river this week. meeting in the schoolhouse the same 
afternoon. They have formed their 
| Society into a United Ladies’ Aid 
| with Mrs. 'T, Gibson as president and 
Mrs. Joe Neil as secretary-treasurer, 
After both meetings the ladies served 


. 1. bs lunch to the gentlemen, <A very in- 
le . , . vdic , , 
left on Thursday for Medicine | structive and helpful afternoon was 


| Hat. where she will take up her) passed, and we believe both ladies and 
residence permanently with her | gentlemen went home well satisfied. 
/ husband. I know that your correspondent did. 

The new organ belonging to the 
Methodist church will be in its place 
Sunday. 


September 4th is Labor Day. 


| 
)daughter Mrs. R. McGregor last 
Sunday. 


Mrs, B. T. Whisney has been 
visiting her sister at Lethbridge | 


| this week. 


S. Babe of Oshawa, Ont., is 
here visiting with F. Hulburt 
for nu few days. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. B.S. Nelson and family 


Mrs. Tolan of Montreal, who 
is here visiting her sister Mrs. | 
B. T. Whitney, visited, Leth-| 
| bridge on Wednesday with Miss | 
Isabel W hitney. 10th. This is a good chance for par- 
Mr. ©. A. Magrath will ad-! ents to get their children baptized, 
dvess a meeting in the LO.O.F,| Mr. Joe Neil is building a new house 
hall on Monday night. He is a | This speaks well for the crops in this 
good speaker, and one that is | °°" 
worth listening to. There will 
no doubt be » record attend-| 
! 
jance, | 
At a meeting of the rate-| 
|payers held this week in the} the British preference, and it was op- 
|1.0.0.F. halla unanimous vote! Posed by the Conservatives, The | 
was recorded in favor of a | Liberal party established a Canadian 


poration, 


Rev. M. L. Wright is holding a bap- 
tismal service here on Sunday, Sept. 


To the Electors. 


Continued from page 1, 


|} navy to be at the service of Britain in | 
Bow Island will now | its wars, and it sent troops to South | 
soon have a Mayor and Town) Africa to assist. the mother country. | 
Council. Read the history of Canada and find | 
Fea out for yourselves, if you can, what 
Among the visitors to the) (he Conservative party ever did of a 

Lethbridge exhibition this week | tangible character to assist Great | 
from Bow Island were Mr. and | Britain. 

Mrs. F. Sutton, Mrs. J. A. Don- | 
ovan, Mr.and Mrs. W. P. Cotton | 


I leave the decision on this great | 
question with you. I have faith in| 
your intelligence and believe that you | 

Mr. and Mrs. Clem Hoaglin,! yin put aside all the petty criticisms 
Miss A. Williams, and Messrs. ! of the trade agreement being made by 
A. Hoaglin, A. Swennumson, P_| the Conservative Party, and cast your | 


in the best interests of the masses. 
Believe me, 
Your huinble servant, 


W. A. BUCHANAN. 


0} 


writer, etc., 


Greenwood, magazine | 
arrived in Bow Is-} 
last week from the west. | 
He is on a walking tour and|= 
after travelling through Canada | 


land 


a a ooo 


} 


will visit England, Scotland,) 
Ireland and the Shetland Is- 


lnnds, afterwards returning to 


Portland vin New York. 4 
wager of $5000, he tells us,! 


hangs on his completing the 
round trip in two years apd a 
half. This, however, Mr. Green- 
wood states, is not the primary 
He has 
always been deeply interested 
in social questions, and by tak- 


object of his journey. 


For Sale. 

N, 1-2 11-11-11, miles from town, 
$28 per acre, $10 per acre cash and 
terms on balonce, 

N. 1-2 20-12-10, $21 per acre, 
aere cash, balance to suit. 

y. 1-2 annd S.E, 1-4 see. 
$29 per acre cash. 

Lots 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
25, in Block 2, $100, 

Lot 5, Block 5, $100, 

Lots 1, 16, 17, 18, Block 1, $100, 

Half cash, balance six months, with 
interest, 

Lots 21 to 80, Block 6, 
$175 earh, terms to suit, 
Above lots in Olquist townsite, 


» 


- 


$5 per 
11-11-10, | 


20, 22, 23. 


, 2& 


inclusive, 


{> 


ing for a conple of weeks, 


| with her sister, Mrs Tolan, visited at 


EVERY DAY. IS BARGAIN DAY] 
AT OUR STORE. 


No Favorites, 


ing this trip he believes he wil]]| New York Underwriters & Insurance, 
GREAT WEST REALTY CO. 
data and attain a knowledge! x, 4, Honcrorr, Bow Ave., Bow Isd. 
upon various matters that it is | Commissioner to Administer Oaths 
impossible to obtain otherwise, | and take and veceive affidavits, ete, 
Up to the time of his arrival 
here Mr. Greenwood had cover-| 
‘ed 1100 miles, 


be able to gather much valuable | 


Courtland Hill, 


B, Leary has about one bundred 
acres of wheat cut, } 
Miss Clara Leary has returned from 
Lethbridge, where she has been visit- 


Meats 


Mos, B. T. Whitney and daughter 


For every Household. 


B, Leary’s on Thursday, 


Miss Rose Leary was at home over 
Sunday, 


PIONEER 


MARKET, 


MEAT 


| 

Maleb News, | 

Binders are going now in this dis-! 
trict, cutting oats and barley, 


Mes, B, F. Lundy returned to Cal-| 
gary on Wednesday after a visit with 
her pavents, Mr, and Mrs, M. R.} 


Bowen, } 
Last week a youngiman from Dako- CITY 


ta came along in an automobile and | 
stole of our charming young! 
ladies, Miss Louise Gilridge, We are 
all sorry to lose her, as she was the 
life of the community, and the bache- 
lors for aniles around ave bewailing 
their We wish Mr, and Mrs, EK, 
Hyme all joy and happiness in their) 
new home, Her parents’ loss is her 
husband's gain, 


B. T. Whitney, Propr. 


JUST OPENED UP. 


RESTAURANT 


AND BAKERY. 


W. Preskey and L. Brickley, Progra: | 


one 


Meals served on the shortest siding: | 
Good service and careful attention, 
Nice line of Confectionery and Fresh | 
Pruit, 


loss. 


|MAIN STREET BOW ISLAND 


Mr, ua cmeamt gel 


Morley L, Bowen, who is hail | 
inspecting up veyth, paid a flying Advertive your Wants, 


UNA AIR clea cairo FS 


} aan, to + p.m, 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 
Meals at all Hours, 


A ROOM TO RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery, 
GOOD BREAD, 
10c. a Loaf, 3 for 25e, 
Good Laundry in connection. 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


Geo. F. Ridgedale, Prop. 


Commercial Travelicrs’ 
Home. 


Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars, 


The Leading Hotel 


In Bow Island. 


SUN LEE LAUNDRY 
QUEEN'S RESTAURANT 
Main Street, oe. Island 


Two Big Sample Roome in 
connection, 


Headquarters for 


Prompt & Careful Attention Farmers & Ranchers 
All work carefully supervised Rates--2.00 a day. 
by the proprietor. 


MEAL HOURS. 


Weck Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9. 
Dinner 12.0 to 2.0, Supper 5,31 
to 7.30. 

Sundays—Breakfast 8 to 9.30, 
54 12,30 to 1,80, 
0, 


Bow Island :-: Alberta 


Your patronage solicited. 


METHODIST CHURCH, 

Bow Island in 1.0.0.F, hall at 7.30 
p-m, Sunday School IL a.m. 

Fairlight at 10.30 a.m, every Sunday 

Courtland Hill at 3,30 p.m., every 
two weeks. 

D, M. Garrison's at 3.30 p.m, every 
second week. 


PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 


Din- 
Supper 5,30. te 


MEETINGS WILL BE ADDRESSED BY 


C. A. Magrath 


(Conservative Candidate) 


AS FOLLOWS : 


Medhurst School 3 p.m., August 28 
Bow Island 8 p.m., August 28 
Anderson’s School 3 p.m., August 29 
Burdett Hall, 8 p.m., August 29 
Schmidt School, 3 p.m., August 31 
Grassy Lake, 8 p.m., August 31 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY 
ATTEND. 


INVITED TO 


1836 THE BANK OF 1911 


British North America 


75 Years in Business. Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000 


Children’s Savings Accounts 


One of the best ways to teach your children thrift is to 
open an account for each in the Bank of British North 
America, 


A Bank Book with a good deposit marked up to start with 

an opportunity to earn a little money—and encouragement 
to save and deposit regularly, perhaps once a month, will get 
them into saving habits that will worth thousands to 
them later in life. Now is a good time to make a start. 

Bow Island Branch W. E. HOPKINS, Manager. 
ALTA,—Sub-branch open every Tuesday and Vriday from 10 

Business in connection with the Burdett branch may be trau- 
sacted any business day at the Bow Island branch, 


AJ 


